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The Break of Day 


Read Isaiah 9:1-7. 

We begin with a people in darkness, desperately longing 
for the morning to come (see 8:21-22). The whole Old 
Testament is the story of a people who were continually 
going through hard times, but who never gave up hope of 
a peculiarly glorious future. There were always some who 
were honest enough to admit that their troubles were due 
to their own fault, and that they could not rely on them- 
selves to put things right. Nor did they trust to luck or resign 
themselves to fate. They believed that God would bring a 
new dawn, and the longer it was delayed the more urgently 
they longed for it. 

This passage goes back to the eighth century B. c. when 
the northern part of Palestine was conquered by the Assyr- 
ians, a time of darkness for the people. It should probably 
be divided into three parts: 

(1) Verses 1-2: A prophecy that the conquered area 
will be set free. This hope of freedom from invaders was 
never fulfilled. But in Matthew (4:12-16) it is described 
as being fulfilled in an altogether unexpected way: the 
light dawned for these people in Galilee when Jesus went to 
live among them. 

(2) Verses 3-5: A thanksgiving to God for bringing vic- 
tory and peace to his people. The meaning of this poem is 
not always clear. Verse 3 should probably read: “Thou hast 
increased the exultation: thou hast magnified the joy.” Verse 
4 recalls the victory described in Judges 6 to 8; verse 5 
refers to the destruction of army boots and uniforms when 
peace comes 

(3) Verses 6-7: A triumphant hymn of hope about the 
birth and coronation of a new king of the house of David. 
who will rule justly and bring perpetual peace and pros- 
perity. The phrase “to us a son is given” is perhaps a descrip- 
tion of the king’s coronation (we know that this language 
was used at the coronation of the king: see Psalm 2:7, a 
coronation psalm). He has four titles: “wonderful coun- 
sellor,” “mighty God” (perhaps we should translate “God- 
like hero”), “father for ever,” and “prince of peace.” We 
might add a fifth, which was often used of the king in Israel 
and came to be used especially of the expected deliverer: 
the Lord’s Anointed One, or Messiah. 


Read Luke 4:14-30 

At last, after long waiting, the true dawn comes. Jesus of 
Nazareth is anointed by God with his Spirit as the King 
who will bring the longed-for day (3:22, where Psalm 2:7 


is quoted). He is God’s Son (4:3); God's Spirit is in him 
(4:1, 14). At first he meets with great success (4:15). 

Then he comes home. He reads a passage from Isaiah 
(61:1-2) which tells how God anoints his Servant with his 
Spirit to bring joy, freedom, good health to all who are in 
misery. These were the expected signs of the coming of 
Messiah (compare Luke 7:19-23); they were what Jesus 
did, according to all the Gospels. This is what the coming 
of the light means. 

But it also means more. Jesus does not only read from 
Isaiah 61; he claims that what the prophet spoke about he is 
actually doing. If you want to see the dawn, you must not 
only accept the program; you must accept him who carries 
it out (again compare Luke 7:23). And the people of Naza- 
reth know that Jesus is not a wonderful King but simply one 
of themselves. He does not seem to correspond to their Mes- 
sianic hopes; he is too ordinary. If people decide beforehand 
what the light must be like, they will miss the true light when 
it dawns. 

This is illustrated in all the Gospels but perhaps most 
clearly in the story told in John 9. Here the man born blind 
has his eyes opened—to see the world as it really is, and to 
see the truth, which is Jesus himself. The Jews, on the other 
hand, who think that they know all about the light, are 
shown to be blind. To those who believe in him Jesus brings 
light and salvation, and in this he shows himself to be one 
with the Father (compare Psalm 27:1). As for those who do 
not accept him, his presence shows that the light they have 
is really darkness. This is what John means by judgment 
(John 9:35-41; compare John 3:16-21). 


Questions 

1. Suppose that you have been asked to give a talk on 
Isaiah 9 in a country under foreign rule. Gather material 
from current newspapers, and relate to this chapter. 

2. The Spirit leads Jesus into the wilderness (Luke 4:1) 
and back to the people (Luke 4:14). How does the Church 
experience the guidance of the Holy Spirit today? 

3. What prevented the people of Nazareth from walking 
in the light of Christ? What compelled them to try to walk 
in his light? How do these apply to us? 

4. What do you miss if you accept the “program” which 
Jesus proclaims (Luke 4:18-19) but not the truth that he is 
the Light? What is the difference between the proclamation 


made by Jesus and all human programs of relief or reform? 


Second of a series of Bible study units from Jesus Christ the Light of the World, preparatory booklet endorsed by the General Assembly for 
we in Presbyterian congregations during weeks prior to and during the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New 
Delhi, India, November 18-December 6, 1961. The seventy-six-page illustrated booklet may be ordered from Presbyterian Distribution 
Service, 225 Varick St.. N.Y. 14, N.Y.; 200 West Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl.; or 234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, Cal. One to nine 
copies, 30¢ each; ten to ninety-nine, 35¢ each; 100 or more, 25¢ each. 
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What I wouldn’t wish 
for my best false friend! 


“A stamp box fresh out of fours! At 
five p.m. Teeter down to the postoffice, 
in snow or rain or gloom of night. Stand 
in line at the stamp window. Back of 
some guy who wants to send parcel post 
to Pakistan. It’s happened to me! 

“That was before a postage meter came 
into my life. Now, no stamps. No stamp 
sticking. No stamp box. No running out 
of airmails. No frantic trips to the p.o. A 
meter makes mailing positively dreamy!” 

Well, we wouldn’t go that far. But a 
postage meter has a lot of advantages. 
It prints postage as you need it for any 
kind of mail—directly on the envelope, 
or on special tape for parcel post. You 
always have the right stamp. With every 
stamp, you can print a postmark ad, if 
you want one. Mailing is fast, easy. 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 149 offices in U.S. and Canada, 
In Canada; Pitney-Bowes of Canada, Lid., Dept. 308, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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To buy postage, have the postoffice set 
the meter, for as much or little postage. 
as you want. Your postage in the meter 
is always protected from loss, damage, 
misuse. And automatically accounted 
for on visible registers that show postage 
on hand, postage used. Metered mail 
needs less handling in the postoffice, 
can often get on its way earlier. 

Even if you are just a small mailer, 
you can now have a postage meter. 
No minimum mail volume is required— 
one-third of the smallest meter users 
average less than $1 a day for postage. 
Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal rates, 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes, INC. 
8308 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Send free D booklet D postal rate chart to: 
Name 


Address 
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Mission and Medicine 


« We thought you would be interested 
in the following excerpt from a letter our 
church received from Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
Newman, whose work is described in 
Steven and Mary Spencer's article “Mis- 
sion and Medicine in Cameroun” (P.L., 
June 1, 1961): 

“... Three cases of wonderful drugs 
arrived at Central Hospital as a gift from 
your church. We are thrilled to find 
among these drugs such valuable sup- 
plies as antibiotics, vitamins, and other 
medicines. The drugs for diarrheas and 
dysenteries in children are most needed 
and valuable to us.... These gifts... 
come as an answer to prayer, for we have 
been very low on drugs, and since we are 
in such financial straits we have been un- 
able to purchase any medical supplies 
from the U.S.A. in a year... .” 

The drugs mentioned in the Newmans’ 
letter were given to us through the gen- 
erosity of one of our members whose hus- 
band died last year. He had been con- 
nected with Charles Pfizer and Company, 
a large drug firm, and with the permis- 
sion of the company’s officers many of the 
samples which he had on hand were 
turned over to us to go to mission hos- 
pitals. The Newmans’ thank-you note 
was reproduced in our church newsletter, 
and as a result another box of drugs has 
recently been given and will shortly be 
on its way to one of our stations. 


—ALEXANDER SIME 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Baldwin, Long Island, New York 


Right-to-Work Laws 


« As a Presbyterian and union member, 
I was glad to hear from the AFL-CIO 
News that the General Assembly was 
against so-called “right-to-work” laws.... 
But I do not remember reading about 
[the action] in the June 15 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe, in which you reported 
on the General Assembly. ...Could I 
have overlooked it? . . . 
—Warner S. LANNY 
Flushing, Long Island, New York 


Space limitations prevented our print- 
ing the complete report of the Standing 
Committee on Social Education and 
Action, which ran to over 10,000 words. 
Overture 8, from the Presbytery of 
Omaha, requested the General Assembly 
to reconsider a 1959 action on right-to- 
| work laws, and the committee recom- 
| mended “No Action.” Its reason for doing 





so was that “right-to-work” makes an 
open shop compulsory by law, and the 
committee felt this was as much a misuse 
of government power as would be a law 
making the union shop compulsory. 

The complete text of the committce’s 
recommendation is printed on page 38 of 
Social Progress for July, 1961, available 
from Presbyterian Distribution Service 
(225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y.; 200 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 234 Me- 
Allister St., San Francisco 2, Calif.) at 
25¢ per copy. —THE EDITORS 


Eyewitness 


« Your article and pictures of the Long 
Island churches (June 1, 1961) was most 
interesting. My father, Dr. Sidney H. 
Barrett, was pastor of the Sag Harbor 
Church at the time the hurricane struck 
in 1938. 

You say the steeple “toppled.” In a 
statement to a reporter, Mr. Cleveland, 
the janitor, said, “I was looking out the 
window, and I saw it go. What happened 
was the wind caught under the louvers 
in the Sir Christopher Wren section. It 
lifted the whole shebang straight up in 
the air—the whole hundred and fifty or 
more feet of it—swung it clear of the 
building, and dropped it on the front 
steps.” 

The top of the steeple was 187 feet 
above the ground. 

—HAa.v Barrett 


Moderator, Synod of Mid-South 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


Church Merger 


« As your August 1 news item on the 
new United Church of Christ indicates, 
this merger of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church and the Congregational 
Christian Churches “brings together, for 
the first time in this country, two different 
forms of church government.” Your ar- 
ticle neglected to mention, however, that 
the consummation of this merger left 
nearly one third of all Congregational 
Christian churches outside the union. ... 

Dissenting Congregational churches 
have already formed two new groups, the 
National Association of Congregational 
Churches and the Conservative Congre- 
gational Christian Conference. 

Thus, this much-publicized merger 
has not reduced the number of American 
denominations. Instead of two denomi- 
nations, there now are three. Is this prog- 
ress? —Rosert V. Gouwens 

Buchanan, Michigan 
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THE COVER: Ray Clements, 
an importer and Methodist 
layman, is shown surrounded 
by some of his stock in trade— 
items made by refugee and 
other impoverished artisans 
abroad. The background is 
skirt lengths of cotton, hand- 
laomed in Guatemala. In the 
foreground, a cross of olive wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
(Jordan) and dolls from Jordan, Greece, and India are on a 
place mat made in Okinawa. The floral painting is from 
Haiti. On a table from Central America are an inlaid mother- 
of-pearl platter (Egypt) and a string of camels (Holy 
Land). Ray, wearing a tie from Hong Kong, displays a wool 
skirt made in Okinawa. Read A Globeful of Gifts on page 6. 




























Thomas S. Goslin, II, who reviews the 1961-62 mission- 
study books on page 13, is pastor of the Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania, Presbyterian Church. He was formerly on the fac- 
ulty of the Union Theological Seminary in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 
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Occupational therapy instructor at tuberculosis clinic in Hong Kong teaches refugee patients how to make costume jewelry. 


A Globeful of Gifts 


HE outside of the house of Ray Clements in Free- 

port, Long Island, is white, frame, and similar to 

that of its neighbors on one of the town’s older and 
shadier streets. The interior, however, would be hard 
to duplicate. Walls, tables, and window ledges in the 
rooms downstairs are filled with items from countries 
overseas. Ray reports that a random question from a 
visitor about one object inevitably results in a half-hour 
guided tour of the living room. 

A string of hand-carved miniature camels (Holy 
Land) parades across the mantel. A ball woven in 
multicolored segments (Indonesia), a platter of inlaid 
mother-of-pearl (Egypt), and a brilliantly enameled 
box (Formosa) stand on a hexagonal table (Central 
America ). Dolls intricately dressed in the costumes of 
a dozen countries line the window sills. A six-inch-high 
cross of olive wood (Jordan) stands on the dining room 
table. Lace doilies (India) decorate the easy chairs, 
which are among the few items obviously American 
made. Ray customarily wears a hand-loomed silk tie 
(Thailand), and his wife, a pin of mother-of-pearl 
(Jordan). 

Mrs. Clements doesn’t object to dusting this domestic 
gift shop; it represents, after all, a lifetime of travel. 
Moreover, the collection affords Ray a convenient 
means of surveying catalog samples for his unusual 
occupation. An importer, he specializes in high-quality 


6 


merchandise produced abroad by refugees and other 
needy persons. In this way, skilled craftsmen gain em- 
ployment, and Americans can choose from a stock of 
exotic gifts. 

Early in his selling career, Ray visited haberdashery 
stores as a representative for a men’s neckwear com- 
pany. (One of the first Kansas City customers was for- 
mer President Harry Truman, long before he started 
his climb to the White House.) Later, as Ray began 
developing his own importing business, he had ties 
made from some of the first consignments of hand- 
loomed cotton material to be received from Guatemala. 
During a summer visit to that country, Ray and his 
oldest son (Ray, Jr.) broke their first overseas pro- 
duction bottleneck, an experience that has proved in- 
valuable in recent months. At that time there was a 
missing link in the chain which began with the weavers 
working in isolation in the mountains of Guatemala 
and ended with potential purchasers in the United 
States. There was no one to collect the finished goods 
and make regular shipments, to pay the weavers, or to 
assure them of a steady supply of cotton ready for the 
looms. With the hope of Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, then 
secretary for Latin America of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the former Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
Ray enlisted missionaries teaching at a school for 
Quiché Indians. Sales grew as the volume of material, 
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Indian girl from the mountains of Guatemala gives demonstration of weaving at department store display of skirt material. 





In his unique business. Ray Clements intro- 


duces refugee artisans and American customers 


now used for women’s skirts, increased. Americans 
purchase annually well over $100,000 worth of Guate- 
malan skirts, a development which has brought an un- 
foreseen home industry for more than three hundred 
Indians of the small Central American nation as well as 
a degree of security to Mr. Clements and his family. 

Ray took a round-the-world trip two years ago 
specifically to visit church-sponsored refugee and other 
centers to determine whether the marketing success 
could be repeated. He found the articles to be almost 
without fail of high quality. Unfortunately, however, 
the supply is often too limited for a mass market or the 
styling out of step with American tastes. Also, there 
tends to be too much duplication. There are, for ex- 
ample, more place mats, aprons, and towels for sale 
than could probably be given away. 

Despite these difficulties, Ray already is selling cer- 
tain items—notably dolls and jewelry—to some of the 
country’s largest stores. Refugees in Jordan are pro- 
ducing mother-of-pearl pins and necklaces which are 
being sold in department stores at the rate of $2,000 
amonth. Ray enjoys telling church groups how refugee 
artisans are benefiting from increased sales in the 
United States, but he rarely reveals to department 
store buyers the source of the merchandise. “I believe 
the items should be sold on their intrinsic value rather 
than on an appeal to charity.” 
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For church members who wish to stimulate interest 
in overseas missions, Ray has prepared parcels con- 
taining a selection of gifts from various continents. In- 
formation about the groups producing the handicrafts 
is included. (Educational gift parcels may be ordered 
from “SERRV,” c/o Church World Service Center, 
New Windsor, Maryland. ) 

The expanded business, already on a break-even 
basis, cannot grow further until the right kinds of 
merchandise can be imported in sufficient volume for 
department stores. This is the task assigned Ray 
Clements, Jr., his father’s business partner and also 
associate pastor of the Methodist church at Linthicum 
Heights, Maryland. Soon the son expects to devote all 
his energies to the complexities of importing, while his 
father develops nationwide outlets. 


Ray, JR., a quiet man in contrast to his father’s sales- 
manesque manner, views the venture as a logical min- 
istry. “Enabling the families of refugees and other of 
the world’s poor to become self-supporting is as im- 
portant as relief shipments of food, clothing, and medi- 
cines. My father and I believe Americans can become 
good customers for these persons who are grateful for 
our relief aid, but who now desire desperately the 
consideration of their artistic handicrafts.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN LiFe presents the fourth in a series of five articles developing some great and 


REFORMATION THEMES—IV 


persistent themes which have been central in Protestant thought since the Reformation. The aim 
of each article is toward renewed understanding of what comprises a solid Biblical-reformed faith, 


In previous issues, the following articles have appeared: THE GRACE AND SOVEREIGNTY 


OF GOD ( March 15), JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ( April 15), and WHO’S A SINNER? ( June 


1). THE PRIESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS will be published in a subsequent issue. We 


suggest that these articles be saved so that the series may be reread as a whole and perhaps used 


for group study and discussion. 





—THE EDITORS 


“The Word of God... is the only rule to 


Jesus announced: “The Reign [Kingdom] of God is 
at hand; repent, and believe this good news.” God has 
come near you, in fact, is now summoning you to show 
unreserved loyalty to him. He commands you to accept 
his kingly rule over your life: therefore, hold yourself 
ready in all of the circumstances of your life both to 
hear and to obey his gracious command. 

An earthly kingdom can be visited; it is described 
in an atlas where its boundaries, history, customs, im- 


ports, exports, latest population figures, and political 
system are carefully noted. God’s kingdom is actually a 
kingship, or a reign; consequently, it finds no listing 


in the atlas. It can be discovered in no place, for it exists 
first here, then there, existing at all only when human 
beings acknowledge him their King. Fleeting, hidden, 
mysterious, the Reign of God becomes real in those 
moments when we give a cup of cold water to a 
thirsty brother, when we write a bigger check than we 
intended to for the purpose of serving a brother, when 
we refuse to count any cost, and simply show obedi- 
ence to what God commands. This reign has no boun- 
daries, and is identified with no one people, no century; 
it has no customs, classifies its population figures as top 
secret, cannot be seen, heard, tasted, or touched. The 
reign of God consists in human beings devoting their 
lives to God, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords—“Thy 


kingdom [reign] come, thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in heaven.” 

A Christian—in Jesus’ terms—finally and incontro- 
vertibly decides daily to remain ready for God's com- 
mand. He stands poised, always on the verge, strain- 
ing ahead, expectant. But in such a position he is also 
vulnerable to doubt or to indecision. A voice he hears 
may come from God, or it may come from the devil. 
The good he pursues with all-out obedience may well 
be the wrong. His good motives may lead him to dis- 
obedience. A Christian is not God. For that reason a 
Protestant Christian, and particularly a Presbyterian 
Christian, acknowledges his acceptance of God's reign 
by confessing that the Bible is his “only rule of faith 
and practice.” 

Without the Scriptures a Christian stands unpro- 
tected and unruled, perhaps unruly. Without the Scrip- 
tures he has no other course. He makes up his own 
faith, lives by his own opinions, which probably means 
that he conveniently and lazily accepts the current 
stock of opinions held by his peers. He lives under the 
tyranny of custom, the standard brand, and the safe 
middle way between all extremes. With extraordinary 
wisdom, therefore, the Reformers acknowledged the 
rule of Scripture, preached Scripture to Protestants, 
taught Scripture, making it amply clear that through 
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Scripture alone can the reign of God be acknowledged. 
The rule of Scripture forms the substance of Protestant 
faith today as surely as it did at the time of the Refor- 
mation. 

From the Westminster Shorter Catechism: 

“Ques. 1. What is the chief end of man? 

Ans. Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to 
enjoy him forever. 

Ques. 2. What rule hath God given to direct us 
how we may glorify and enjoy him? 

Ans. The Word of God which is contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments is 
the only rule to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy him.” 

The prose of the Catechism may be plodding, but it is 
exact. Try as one may, the word “only” that was placed, 
without qualification, in the second answer cannot be 
erased or obscured. Gone, accordingly, are the awesome 
splendors of the Grand Canyon, the wave-washed 
coast line, the Koran, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, the Bhag- 
avad-Gita, the human heart, the chapel in the moon- 
light, or anything else that a human being has mistaken- 
ly used to show him the way to God, to peace with God, 
to peace within, to heaven, or to hell. “The Word of 
God . . . is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify 
and enjoy him.” — 
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by John R. Fry 


The Westminster divines were not narrow-minded 
simpletons, as some writers of history make them out 
(Continued on page 32) 





John R. Fry has been an associate editor of PresByTERIAN 
Lire since September, 1960. 

After serving as a United States Marine from 1941 to 1945, 
principally in the Pacific theater, Mr. Fry was graduated 
cum laude from both Colgate University and Union The- 
ological Seminary in New York. Awarded a Kuyler Preaching 
Fellowship by Union, he did graduate work in the field ot 
New Testament canon. After his ordination, he served as 
pastor of several churches. In 1956 Mr. Fry joined the staft 
of the Board of Christian Education, where he edited Cross- 
roads and Westminster Adult Leader. 


























t. 
Washington’s 
Long 


Church, flanked by spruce trees, stands 
at brow of a hill near Uniontown, Penna. 


pastor have rescued a rural church in 


by CARL G. KARSCH 


On a muggy July evening in 1951, a dozen members 


of the choir were rehearsing in the small sanctuary 


of the Mt. Washington Community Presbyterian 
Church, located in the mountains eleven miles east 
of Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Suddenly, a light charge 
of dynamite exploded beneath the group and shattered 
the musical spell. The pianist was almost thrown from 
her stool by the impact. A few seconds later, an elder 
of the church called through an open window to 
apologize for the interruption and to remind the choir 
members that a few of the officers were just excavating 
for the future basement. 

The dynamite blast, although soon practically forgot- 
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A handful of members and a retired 


Pennsylvania from near extinction 











lawrencs 
says, “’W 
devoting 


Louis Fike, a trustee and owner of a dairy products firm 
in Uniontown, feels revival of the church has helped knit 
together a rural community spread over an isolated area, 
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Lovis Randlett completes foundation planting around the Church 
sanctuary. He is part of a team of volunteers who did unit, ct 

landscaping with material largely donated by a nurseryman. 
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lawrence Hansel is roofing contractor and an elder who 
says, ‘We owe a great debt of gratitude to Dr. Hindman for 
devoting what were to be retirement years to our church.” 





la 


Dr. William Blake Hindman, pastor of Mt. Washington 
Church, stands before part of $50,000 Christian education 
unit. Church school classes used to meet in the sanctuary. 
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Elmer Bishoff is an elder who contributed carpentry expe- 
rience to helping remodel church and erect new manse. 
Bishoff and other elders call on potential new members. 


Mrs, Calvert Thompson, a member since she was nine, is 
custodian. A regular ministry, she says, has helped peo- 
ple extend their horizons beyond surrounding mountains. 


ie 





Junior choir, a recent addition to youth program, rehearses 
for Sunday service in room added by men of the church. 


Cer Re 
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Church's Boy Scout troop returns from meeting at Ft. Ne- 
cessity, pre-Revolution battlefield adjoining the church. 
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ten, was symbolic of abrupt changes to take place y 
Mt. Washington in the ensuing decade—more even 
than had taken place since the church was built i 
1842. Its first undistinguished century had slipped pag 
unnoticed. The original logs of the sanctuary walk 
were concealed by poplar siding. Descendants of th 
founding families filled a couple of pews at service 
held every sixth Sunday. Route 40, originally a dix 
trail running past the church, had been straightened 
widened, and paved with concrete. Never prosperovs 
enough to afford a pastor, Mt. Washington had bee 
served sporadically by a procession of forty supply 
ministers. Unless the unforeseen had occurred, anothe, 
rural church would have been stricken from presbyter 
rolls. 

That Mt. Washington today is a thriving congreg. 
tion is due in large measure to the efforts of a pastor 
who could have retired at sixty-five but instead chose 
a new ministry. He is Dr. William Blake Hindman 
seventy-three, the former pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church of Uniontown and the first installed pastor in 
the history of Mt. Washington. For ten years before 
his installation in 1953, Dr. Hindman drove out o 
Sunday evenings to conduct worship services. ‘I 
seemed only natural,” he says, “to spend some of my 
retirement helping Mt. Washington get on its feet.” 

The church had made considerable progress by the 
time Dr. and Mrs. Hindman moved into the new manse 
built by men of the congregation. Six years earlier, a 
crew of volunteers had replaced a potbellied stove 
standing in the sanctuary and an antiquated lighting 
system. Overflow crowds of worshipers filled an ex- 
tension to the sanctuary also used as a church school 
classroom. A newly formed troop of Boy Scouts met in 
the basement. The session frequently admitted new 
members, the culmination of intensive calling by elder 
and pastor on long-time residents and a trickle of er 
urbanites. In 1959, with a membership of nearly 200, 
Mt. Washington erected a $50,000 Christian education 
building. Recently, volunteers planted the last of do- 
nated evergreens around the church foundation. 

Dr. Hindman sees his dreams for Mt. Washington 
nearly realized: an adequate physical plant serving a 
congregation large enough to support a full-time pas- 
tor. A $20,000 mortgage on the Christian education 
building will be burned in a few years. “My salary 
(he will accept only $1,500) plus the amount now used 
for mortgage payments should assure a comfortable 
income for my successor.” 

Stanley Rolfe, an elder and former church school su- 
perintendent, speaks for members who witnessed the 
church’s transformation. “I recall as a boy attending 
five small classes held in the sanctuary. If things hadnt 
changed for the better, I don’t believe the church 
would have survived many more* years. Old-timers 
gradually would have stopped coming; new people 
would drive the few extra miles to a church in Union- 
town’s suburbs. Thanks to William Hindman, Mt 
Washington will continue to serve this area after some 
other rural churches have had to close their doors.” 
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The 1961-62 mission-study 


books evidence a new matu- 


rity in our understanding of 


the mission of the Church 


WINDS OF CHANGE 
IN THE AMERICAS 


by Thomas S. Goslin Il 


1rH the renewed emphasis on church union 

in our day, it is significant that for fifty years 

many denominations have united to choose 

their themes and prepare materials for their 
studies of the world mission of the Church. 

The level of these materials, prepared for all age 
groups, has long since passed the “propaganda” stage. 
This year’s books present a solid, realistic, and deeply 
satisfying appraisal of their respective themes. There 
is a theological awareness which, while unobtrusive, 
is nonetheless there. This most encouraging develop- 
ment evidences a new maturity in our understanding 
of the mission of the Church. Pastors and laymen alike 
will profit greatly from these sensibly priced, highly 
readable books (all published by Friendship Press), 
which impart a sense of “presence” on the cutting edge 
of the Church. They ought to be ordered in toto by 
every church library. 


September 1, 1961 


OVERSEAS THEME (for Church Family Nights) 
“The Christian Mission in Latin American Countries” 

Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri of Buenos Aires, first 
representative of Latin America to be elected a presi- 
dent of the World Council of Churches, writes Land 
of Eldorado (cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50), which is a 
splendid introduction to evangelical work in Latin 
America. Dr. Barbieri, a former colleague of this re- 
viewer on the faculty of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Argentina, has written more than twenty books 
in four different languages (including some remarkable 
volumes of religious verse). He is a facile writer, and 
Land of Eldorado encompasses a great deal of territory 
in simple and understandable fashion. 

After surveying briefly the history of the continent, 
with particular reference to the founding of Roman 
Catholic Christianity, Dr. Barbieri gives a helpful 
analysis of the political scene in Latin America, which 
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tttwstration by Joseph Escourido from 
**The Quiet Crusaders," Friendship Press. 


must be understood before the mission of the Church 
(or anything else) can be fully grasped. He writes fully 
and frankly of the difficulties between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. Readers will note the acknowledg- 
ment of the contributions of “nonhistorical” groups 
(Pentecostals, “faith” missions, etc.). There is also (in 
Chapter 5) a very powerful argument as to the right 
and necessity of Protestant work in Latin America—a 
question frequently asked. 

Before he is through, Dr. Barbieri fires the reader's 
imagination with “a challenge scarcely met”—the enor- 
mous unfinished task awaiting the Church in Latin 
America. Withal, he does not hesitate to put his finger 
on weaknesses (such as the parochial outlook of many 
Protestants ). Especially revealing is his insight that 
assistance from North America should be accepted as 
a trust, not primarily as a gift. Throughout, Land of 
Eldorado underscores Latin America’s crying need for 
Jesus Christ. 

The Quiet Crusaders (cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.95) is 
a fascinating book by Henry L. McCorkle, former man- 
aging editor of PrespyTeRIAN Lire and now editor of 
The Episcopalian. This little volume was particularly 
interesting to this reviewer because he talked with 
Mr. McCorkle about it while it was in the planning 
stage, and also because several persons studied in this 
book were once students of his in Argentina: Rosita 
Shehirlian, Norberto Sarli, and others. Also, he is per- 
sonally acquainted with many persons mentioned by 
the writer. 

No reader will fail to thrill to these “case histories” of 
evangelical Protestants in Latin America. Told with 
Mr. McCorkle’s journalistic flair for perceptive and 
interesting details, The Quiet Crusaders adds another 
weight of testimony to the familiar truth first voiced by 
the Apostle: “If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture.” With its true tales of heroism and service, the 
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book contains a harrowing account of the persecutign 
of Colombian Protestants by Roman Catholics (Chap. 
ter 10). All in all, this is an excellent companion volume 
to Land of Eldorado. The general sweep of the one 
and the personal instances of the other complemen; 
each other admirably. 

Days of Decision (cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75), slanted 
toward senior-high youth, is written by Beverly Chain, 
who has a background in Brazil and currently works in 
the National Council of Churches’ Division of Foreig 
Missions. Here again are “case histories.” They ar 
fictional, not actual, but lend themselves well to the 
author’s purpose: to show how confrontation with Jesus 
Christ precipitates a crisis in a young person’s life 
especially in the Latin American milieu. Many of the 
situations depicted are totally foreign to our youth (for 
instance, Carlos and his communist classmate ), and 
will be both informative and sobering to North Ameri- 
can young people. 

Miss Chain has the knack of writing fiction which 
rings absolutely true, and of course her sketches are 
based on life as it has to be lived by Latin American 
young people. It should not escape our youth who 
read this book that in our sister republics to the south, 
their chronological counterparts are faced with the ab- 
solute necessity of making grave decisions under con. 
ditions of stress, with less educational background and 
less economic stability than is common here. Under 
these circumstances, a decision to serve Jesus Christ 
as Lord takes on a new dimension. 

Howard W. Yoder’s This Is Latin America ( paper, 
$ .85) is called a “pictorial primer,” and this describes 
it well. Dr. Yoder, after a distinguished missionary 
career in the Methodist Church in Bolivia, Peru, and 
Panama, was called to become executive secretary of 
the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, the 
arm of the National Council’s Division of Foreign Mis 
sions which coordinates the work of the major denom 
inations and many other groups all through Latia 
America. The more an author knows about a subje¢t, 
the more difficult it becomes for him to select the salient 
features and present them in a form that is understand- 
able and at the same time interesting. Dr. Yoder, whose 
knowledge of Latin America is encyclopedic, has done 
just this. In fact, reading this primer will be a good 
introduction to any one or all three of the books men 
tioned above. In This Is Latin America the pictures are 
well chosen, and the clearly written text gives the read- 
er an up-to-date perspective on Latin America’s demog- 
raphy. Both helpful and surprising to many readers 
will be the sections on “people” and “social structure” 
“Inter-American relations” are treated skillfully. The 
last section, “Protestants in Latin America,” has many 
basic facts. 


NATIONAL THEME (for Organizations and Groups) 
“Churches for New Times” 

Edge of the Edge (cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50), by 

Theodore E. Matson, home missions leader of the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRY #1 


c Ministers 
On the Assembly Line 


who by JAMES M. CAMPBELL and JESSE E. CHRISTMAN 


Two young men became interested in 
the problems of labor and the Church 
while studying together for the Presby- 
terian ministry at Princeton Seminary. 
After a couple of years in widely sepa- 
rated parishes, they got together again 
in Detroit to seek an inside view of the 
meaning of life to assembly-line workers. 
Now laboring for Cadillac, James Mc- 
Kown Campbell and Jesse E. Christman 
are both members of the Detroit Indus- 
trial Mission. Campbell, a Davidson 
graduate, is married, has two children. 
Christman, also married, went to Occi- 
dental. 





nd- Jesse E. Christman James McKown Campbell 


en- 


tail, working in this factory when you don’t have 
to.” This was the reaction of one fellow worker 
»@ ‘0 our working on the assembly line. It is sometimes 
rhe the reaction of fellow ministers of The United Presby- 
terian Church, though put a little less bluntly and from 
a different angle. A waste of training and talents? We 
don’t think so, although, as with all men, clarity of 
purpose ebbs and flows, enthusiasm comes and goes. 
We, too, run the gamut of emotions about our work. 
by The fact is, we are assembly-line workers in a large 
the Detroit auto plant, we are Presbyterian ministers, and 
99) @ We feel we have something to share with the Church. 


ou’RE as dumb in the head as a hog is in his curly 
Og: 
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How did it start? What do we do? What relation 
have Christianity and the Church to men on the as- 
sembly line? What have we learned or concluded? 
We'll tackle the first three questions in this article, and 
the big fourth one in the next issue, giving some tenta- 
tive conclusions. 


A brief history 
Many Christians are concerned about the cleavage 
between the institutional Church and the world of 
work. Many laymen employed at various levels of in- 
dustry and labor feel that cleavage within themselves. 
While we were in seminary, we joined a study group 
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Ministers 
On the Assembly Line 


formed to explore this problem. When we scattered 


after graduation, the group and the concern continued. - 


Jesse went to an assistant pastorate in Whittier, Califor- 
nia, Jim to a copastorate in two inner-city churches in 
Detroit. In 1957 we joined with three men from the orig- 
inal study group, and later with two other Presbyterian 
ministers, in what came to be known as the Presby- 
terian Industrial Project, Detroit. Our part in the proj- 
ect was to work on the assembly line of a Detroit 
factory, where we would experience the work world of 
the hourly-rated production man, and from this base 
to engage in dialogue with the other men in the project 
whose work was that of pastors in churches of Detroit 
Presbytery. 

In 1960 the project ended, and the two of us who 
were the plant men joined the ecumenical Detroit In- 
dustrial Mission. D.I.M. seeks to engage men at all 
levels of industry and labor in deeper thought about 
their work and the responsibilities therein to God and 
man. We are staff associates of Detroit Industrial Mis- 
sion, and the experiences, reflections, and observations 
we have as workers continue to be our main contri- 
bution to the Mission’s work. 


What do we do? 

We work, listen, talk, participate in the life of the 
factory community. We entered the factory as workers 
without skill. Our part in the day’s production con- 
tinues to be that of muscles, backs, fingers, and feet. 
We did not enter as clergy, but as workers. We remain 
as workers with no status or position other than the 
status the job carries with it. 

That we are clergymen is no secret; neither is it 
widely known. Any who wish to inquire far enough of 
us will discover our background, for while we do no 
advertising, we seek to answer honestly any questions 
put to us. Preachers working in the factory are not 
unique. But men with college degrees working on the 
line are, and this fact gives us momentary prestige, and 
produces some puzzlement as to what we're up to and 
why we're not in some nice clean office. When, over a 
period of time, no changes occur in our role in the 
factory, the importance of this education in the minds 
of others recedes. 

Our goal has been to experience as fully as possible 
the life of the hourly-rated worker, and to try to dis- 
cover those things which genuinely belong to a Chris- 
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tian style of life at this industrial level. We live in 
working-class neighborhood. We have sought respon. 
sible participation in our union, the United Automo. 
bile Workers. We attend monthly membership meet. 
ings and have attended U.A.W. leadership training 
programs and summer schools. Jim has served as an 
alternate union committeeman in his district in the 
factory. 

We have tried to identify ourselves with the lives of 
our fellow workers off the job as well as in the plant. 
We have visited in their homes and have invited them 
into ours. Occasionally we have joined our friends in 
the tavern after work. Our relations at this level are 
comradely rather than pastoral, except in a few in- 
stances. Although these social contacts away from the 
plant have not been numerous, they have been sig- 
nificant for our growing understanding of life at the 
bottom of industry’s pyramid. 

Complete identification is, of course, impossible. Be- 
cause of background, training, and the purpose for 
which we are in the factory, we cannot be workers in 
a total sense. But to the degree our eyes, minds, and 
hearts are open to what we experience, to that degree 
we understand and are one with our fellows. We grant 
there is a problem in this; namely, that intense familiar- 
ity at one level of the industrial structure may make 
one blind to implications and problems at other levels. 
For this reason, and many others, we value our new 
relationship to Detroit Industrial Mission, for what it 
is already providing us of broader perspective and 
greater relationship to men in other areas and at other 
levels of industry and labor. 

Within the factory we have not sought a pastoral 
role or a sectarian one. When arguments about “re- 
ligion” develop, we usually go out of our way to avoid 
them. It is our feeling that such discussions tend to 
become “mine” versus “yours” and produce little that 
is valuable to growth. Whenever we have the oppor- 
tunity to set the topic of conversation at lunch or on 
the job, we seek to steer it in the direction of the con- 
cerns of our common life: the rewards and frustrations 
of werk; the relation of plant life to our life as hus- 
bands, fathers, and citizens; our relationships with fel- 
low workers and supervisors; current issues within the 
union; the hope of getting ahead or leaving the plant 
for a “little place of my own.” We are more than willing 
to become partisan when we talk about social and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Over the radio one bright peaceful day we heard the 
announcement of the dedication of a “Family Fallout 
Shelter,” located behind the church in a neighboring 
hamlet. All the governmental authorities, and the min- 
ister, were going to officiate. About all the poor 
preacher could pray for at such an event, we suppose, 
is that the fallout shelter will prove to be a white ele- 
phant, turning, with the passage of time, into nothing 
more than a place for the local youngsters to play cops 
and robbers. 

Mr. Kennedy’s midsummer defense speech, in which 
he called for the building of more fallout shelters, will 
no doubt increase the incidence of ceremonies like the 
one we heard about, even though the President was 
careful to confine the usefulness of this kind of pro- 
tection to the saving of “the lives of those families 
which are not hit in a nuclear blast and fire.” Hardly 
any, if one is to believe those authorities who maintain 
that a “ten-ton megaton burst in the atmosphere thirty 
miles above the earth could set fire to combustibles 
over 5,000 square miles on a clear day.” (Brown and 
Real, in Community of Fear, a pamphlet preyiously 
mentioned in these pages, which everyone ought to 
force himself to read.) As an earnest to the Soviets that 
we mean what we are saying about defense of the free 
world, and as a part of his sworn duty to protect the 
people of the United States of America, the President's 
enthusiasm for fallout shelters has merit. 

As a stance for ordinary Christians, though, advo- 
cating the building of more theoretically radiation- 
proof holes in the ground seems more questionable, 
and could have some strange results. A scientist of our 
acquaintance has a private shelter under his new home. 
When somebody asked him how he expected to keep 
out his desperate friends and neighbors if the moment 
of the dark, destructive rain comes, he replied, “Those 
who have bomb shelters will be issued guns.” 

This particular sample of giving more to him who 
hath reminded us of an international gathering we 
went to one time at which a couple of the American 
delegates were promoting a resolution asking national 
governments to provide bomb shelters for their people. 
This proposal met with a universal cold shoulder from 
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the representatives of what are now called “develop- 
ing” nations. “It is all very well for you people, who 
come from a country which has everything,” said a 
delegate from Ghana, “but what about us who haven't 
even enough money for our schools? Our governments 
could never in the world provide shelters for our 
people.” 

The ordinary hydrogen bomb, so a distinguished 
physicist told us (he doesn’t happen to have a shelter 
at his house), is 1,000 times more powerful than the 
atomic bomb we dropped on Hiroshima. If we recall 
correctly, that one took the lives of about 80,000 people. 
So one of the new ones would theoretically be able 
to blot out about 80,000,000—if so many should be 
gathered within its range. Enough, anyhow. 

There are now weapons in existence equivalent to 
twenty tons of TNT for every man, woman, and child 
in the world. It beats us why anybody should want 
more. Yet every so often somebody suggests that we 
ought to start testing of nuclear weapons again, with 
an eye to manufacturing neutron bombs, which Joseph 
Alsop has cheerily referred to as the “better, brighter 
weapons of the future.” 

The weapons we have already stockpiled are quite 
good enough and bright enough for our taste. And we 
don’t much want to crawl into a cave and let them go 
off all over the shelterless, either. More profitable in 
the end, it seems to us, is the slow, frustrating struggle 
to come to some agreement with our opponents which 
will prevent the bombs from exploding and the lethal 
rain from falling. Ever. 














Sunday-School Story 


A white gentleman who lives in the South told us 
of an educational experience he had when he brought 
his family to a Northern town to dwell for a year. His 
little son, Billy, was just kindergarten age at the time, 
and went to the local (integrated) public school. 
Naturally, our man was interested to see how Billy 
would react to the presence of children of assorted 
skin color in his class, and pleased to find out that Billy 
had no reactions at all. 

There was a fight in the kindergarten one morning: 
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SATURDAY THOUGHTS 


CONTINUED 


Billy was set upon by a youth named Tom and de- 
fended by one called Ray. It wasn’t until Ray later 
came to the house to play that our acquaintance found 
out his son’s defender was a Negro. 

Billy was not altogether impervious to the way the 
world wags, though, his father told us. One day, the 
little boy reported that his classmate Dorothy had 


forgotten to bring her thermos of milk for midmorning | 


lunch, and hence had shared his. “It was lots of fun,” he 
told his father. “We put two straws in and blew bubbles 
all over the table. I hope Dorothy forgets her milk 
tomorrow.” 

“Let’s see, now,” the father said, struggling to place 
the charmer who had entranced his five-year-old, “is 
Dorothy in your Sunday school class, too?” 

“Of course not,” replied the son. “You know they 
don't allow Negroes in our Sunday school.” 


Heroes of the Pulpit Anecdote 


“There are some familiar heroes of the pulpit anec- 
dote,” writes George Sweazey, minister of St. Louis’ 
Webster Groves Presbyterian Church, “whom I am be- 
ginning to feel I have met too often. There is the re- 
strained fellow who always says things ‘quietly. And 
looking the burly foreman squarely in the eye, he told 
him quietly, ‘Yes, I have read the building code, but 
have you read the gospel” If he has anything to say, 
why doesn’t he say it forthrightly and straight out and 
get off this quiet stuff? 

“Then there are all these strange creatures that never 
were on land or sea—After my sermon at the college 
a lovely coed told me at the coke-bar, ‘Daddy-O, you 
walked all over my needs this morning. You really 
bugged me!’ Slangy? Yes—but sincere. (Which is prob- 
ably more than can be said of her author. ) 

“And leaping to his feet, with the light of workmanly 











pride shining from his face, the stonemason cried, ‘, 
Sir, I am helping Sir Christopher Wren build a ca. 
thedral! (He should have been helping David Garrick 
put on plays. ) 

“Then there are those faerie laddies and lassies who 
call their mother ‘Mumsie.’ One wishes the preacher 
could manage to keep them locked up in his study, 
where they incubated.” 


Fully Assembled 


A householder has informed us that he bought a 
do-it-yourself lawn chair to use in the cool of the sum- 
mer evenings. The thing came knocked down, flat in 
a cardboard box. And on the box was the stern warn- 
ing: “Do not sit in chair without being fully assembled.” 
The householder hasn't dared try the chair; says he 
feels all in one piece, but can’t be sure. 


Hard Work 


The Swedish government sent an expert to lecture 
to the Laplanders on better housing. He hung out his 
posters and set up his exhibit. A large crowd gathered 
outside the hall. When he urged them to come in and 
assured them that it was free, a spokesman asked, “How 
much do we get paid?” 

“You mean I should pay you to hear me?” the lee- 
turer asked. 

“Of course,” was the answer. “It’s easy to talk, but 
listening is hard work.” 

It is quite true that listening is often the hardest part, 
and by far the most important. At theological semin- 
aries there are classes on how to preach. But where are 
there classes on how to hear? 


Pity the Poor Peer 


The plight of Lord Stansgate, né Anthony Wedg- 
wood Benn, who was re-elected to the British House 
of Commons but booted upstairs to the House of Lords 
because he inherited a peerage, occupied our attention 
in these pages back-a-ways. The affair has finally been 
settled, with a no-appeal decision by the High Court 
of Justice invalidating his lordship’s election and giving 
the seat to his opponent (who got less than half as 
many votes). Poor Lord Stansgate also has to pay the 
costs of the legal proceedings, amounting to about 
twenty thousand dollars. But he is not crushed by this 
setback. Indeed, he predicts that late or soon discrim- 
ination against the nobility by the Commons will end. 
“Catholics, Jews, free-thinkers, and women were all 
once excluded from Parliament,” the peer commented. 
“But in the end, tough, determined men and women 
who stuck to their guns won the day. Exactly the same 
will happen in this case.” 
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Moderator Calls 
Church to Prayer, 
Writes to Mr. Khrushchev 

Ruling Elder Paul D. McKelvey, Mod- 

erator of the 173rd General Assembly, 
has issued a call to prayer for a peaceful 
resolution of the Berlin crisis to the pas- 
tors and members of The United Presby- 
terian Church. Copies of the call to 
prayer were sent to the President of the 
United States, and to Premier Khrush- 
chev of the Soviet Union. 
“In view of the increased tension of 
the world situation from renewed stress 
over Berlin,” the Moderator’s message 
says in part, “it is urged that the people 
of all our churches, as they receive this 
call, join and continue during this crisis 
in intercessory prayer: 

“For the guidance of God in the deci- 
sions by the heads of state; 

“For unrelenting resolution in preserv- 
ing the democratic way of free expres- 
sion and responsibility; 

“For clear readiness by all leaders to 
preserve and protect human life and dig- 
nity; 

“For calm awareness by the leaders 
and peoples of East and West that peace 
rests upon political justice, upon mutual 
understanding, upon the right of peoples 
to be free, and upon the ability to nego- 
tiate tensions with charity instead of fear; 

“For a compelling conviction by us all 
that we labor in God’s world and are 
charged by him to protect the dignity, 
freedom, and honor of one another near 
and far.” 

To Premier Khrushchev, Moderator 
McKelvey wrote: 

“On the occasion of renewed tension 
over Berlin, I would like you to have this 
copy of the Call to Prayer that I have is- 
sued as Moderator of the 3,207,303- 
member United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. 

“As an American businessman, I am 
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aware that I am addressing you across a 
gulf that is narrow in space, in today’s 
world of fast air travel, but is wide in 
political differences and misunderstand- 
ing. Therefore, I believe it is essential to 
keep open the channels of communica- 
tion and discussion between our coun- 
tries, and I hope you will avail yourself 
of every opportunity to do so, such as 
the opportunity suggested by our Presi- 
dent for ‘quiet exploratory talks in formal 
or informal meetings.’ I also believe that 
greater readiness to see each other clearly 
as we are—and not as political myths 
claim us to be—would give the world 
greater freedom from fear.” 


Prayers 


From the Book of Common Worship 


Church Day in Berlin—1961 


“I Am with You” was the theme of the 
Kirchentag of the federation of Protes- 
tant Churches in Germany (EKD) which 
was held in Berlin on July 19-23. The 
Kirchentag (literally “Church Day”) is 
actually a four-day congress including 
500 different events. 

Like the Evangelical Academies 
founded immediately after World War 
II, the Kirchentag expresses a search for 
new forms of Christian community and 
communication. Its founder is Dr. Rein- 
old von Thadden-Trieglaff, who vowed 
after returning from captivity in Siberia 


Almighty God, from whom all thoughts of truth and peace proceed: 
Kindle, we pray Thee, in the hearts of all men, the true love of peace, and 
guide with Thy pure and peaceable wisdom those who take counsel for the 
nations of the earth; that in tranquillity Thy kingdom may go forward, till 
the earth be filled with the knowledge of Thy love; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


O God, who hast made of one blood all the nations of the earth: Mercifully 
hear our supplications, and remove from the world for ever the dreadful men- 
ace of war. Guide the rulers with Thy counsel and restrain the passions of the 
people, so that bloodshed may be averted and peace be preserved. By the 
pouring out of Thy Spirit upon all flesh, quicken the sense of our common 
brotherhood, bring the nations into a new bond of fellowship, and hasten 
the time when the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Eternal God, in whose perfect kingdom no sword is drawn but the sword of 
righteousness, and no strength known but the strength of love: So guide and 
inspire, we pray Thee, the work of all who seek Thy kingdom at home and 
abroad, that all peoples may seek and find their security, not in force of 
arms, but in the perfect love that casteth out fear, and in the fellowship 
revealed to us by Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 
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Well aware that the anxiety of the world is focused on Berlin, nearly forty thousand German Christians meet in that city to 
proclaim their faith and study its meaning for the problems of the 1960’s. Both mass meetings and informal street evange- 
lism were parts of Kirchentag, a meeting which gathered Christians from both sides of the communist and free worlds. 


in 1945 that no young generation would 
ever again meet a totalitarian ideology 
without being firmly grounded in the 


Christian faith. 

Dr. von Thadden was formerly sec- 
retary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Germany. He envisioned in the 
Kirchentag a means to help laymen see 
their task as Christians in the realm of 
politics, business, and family life, and to 
show them concrete ways of becoming 
active in their church. In 1950 the first 
Kirchentag was held in Essen; the sec- 
ond was held in Berlin under the theme: 
“We Are Brothers After All.” Since that 
time there have been ten Kirchentags. It 
has come to mean so much to church 
people in Germany that this year more 
than 38,000 participants converged on 
Berlin, several thousands of whom came 
from East Germany in spite of the fact 
that their government had prohibited the 
Kirchentag 

After two years of preparation, the 
choice of Berlin as the site for the 1961 
Kirchentag became the subject of public 
and passionate discussion within the 
Church. In March the East German gov- 
ernment suggested that Leipzig be 
chosen as the conference city, declaring, 
however, that Dr. Helmut Thielicke and 
the three “NATO” bishops—Kunst, Lilje, 
and Dibelius—would not be allowed to 
attend. The majority of church officials, 
represented by Praeses Kurt Scharf 
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(Chairman of the Council of the EKD), 
considered Leipzig an impossible offer 
under the specified conditions, and thus 
continued preparations for a Berlin meet- 
ing. 

One week before the Kirchentag was 
to have begun, the East German govern- 
ment prohibited holding the Kirchentag 
in East Berlin. Many bishops, ministers, 
and church members in East Germany 
believed it to be their Christian duty to 
obey the government and to stay home, 
while others, equally out of a sense of 
responsibility, took the risk of coming. 
The reason officially advanced for the 
prohibition of the Kirchentag was the in- 
sinuation that this congress was a 
“NATO” event, an instrument of the 
Cold War. While rejecting the insinua- 
tion, the Church halted preparations for 
the East Berlin part of the program call- 
ing for anything other than worship. 
Fearing that government steps would be 
taken to prevent East Berliners from at- 
tending West Berlin meetings, 18,000 
participants had entered the Emergency 
Reception Center in suburban Berlin 
Marienfelde by July 20. 

When opening day came on July 
19, the five West Berlin churches where 
opening services were to be held were 
filled beyond capacity. An overflow 
crowd of 5,000 listened over the loud- 
speaker to the sermon of Bishop Dibelius 
right in front of the “Suedstern” Church. 


In East Berlin, no posters advertised the 
Kirchentag. Nevertheless, two churches 
and the Marienkirche, where Praeses 
Scharf was to preach, were packed eighty 
minutes before the service began. The 
overflow eventually filled five additional 
churches with services hurriedly impro- 
vised, one of them opened by a coal 
miner. The Kirchentag had begun. 

The main program was held on the 
Fair Ground in halls holding thousands 
of people. The core of the program con- 
sisted of six workshops centered around 
the themes: Bible, Man and Family, 
Ecumenics, Economics and Society, Pol- 
itics, Jews and Christians. 

The two workshop sections on “Man” 
and “Family,” originally foreseen to be 
held in East Berlin, had to be resched- 
uled for West Berlin and were held as a 
combined afternoon workshop on the 
Fair Ground. The other groups met in 
the mornings of July 20-22, each begin- 
ning with a one-hour Bible study which 
was usually attended by 25,000-30,000 
participants. The Bible study was fol- 
lowed in each workshop by a speech 
which lasted for two hours. For months 
ahead, the material had already been 
discussed in the local churches on the 
basis of a special preparatory booklet. 
The halls were overcrowded. On Friday 
morning, 44,000 participants were 
counted on the Fair Ground. 

Besides teaching, discussions, worship 
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and singing, there were also other forms 
of communicating the Christian message. 
The “cultural program” consisted of 
nearly eighty church music concerts, 
some 200 performances of religious 
drama, and numerous readings of literary 
works by their authors. All of these 
events were scheduled from Wednesday 
through Sunday night, so that the visitors 
could take their choice. The religious 
drama raised the same questions as the 
workshops, but presented them in a form 
which has become especially appealing 
to the young people who came in great 
numbers. 

An unusual feature of Kirchentag is 
the opportunity provided for personal 
questions and discussions about the 
Christian faith. A staff of seventy doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, and social work- 
ers were available for personal counsel- 
ing. One of the highlights of the congress 
was the “Evening of Encounter” on July 
19, when churches from East Germany 
met their sponsor churches from the 
West, from whom they had received food 
and clothing, and with whom they are 
linked in a special bond of mutual inter- 
cession. 

On Sunday morning, July 23, services 
were again held in both East and West 
Berlin. The Kirchentag culminated in the 
closing meeting at the Olympia Stadium 
on Sunday afternoon. A crowd of 100,- 
000 filled the arena. The meeting was 
transmitted by TV to Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. After a rainy week, the sky was 
cloudy, but there was no rain. Flags with 
purple cross waved all around the top of 
the stadium, and a huge wooden cross 
was erected at one end of the stadium, 
facing the Marathon Gate. Three thou- 
sand trumpet players accompanied the 
songs of the congregation. Brief speeches 
by Dr. Hildebrand, Praeses Scharf, Dr. 
von Thadden, and one representative 
each from East and West Germany were 
followed by the interpretation of the 
theme “I Am with You” by confession of 
faith and common prayer. The benedic- 
tion was spoken by Bishop Dibelius. 

The tenth Kirchentag of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany saw repre- 
sentatives from deeply opposed worlds 
entering the hard realities of political dif- 
ference in order to express a deep unity 
in the common faith. One of the keynotes 
of the congress was the triumphant con- 
viction that even in the stormy days to 
come, the Lord of the Church will fulfill 
his promise: “I Am with You.” 

—Rvutu Gros 
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Worldscene 


> COMMUNISM: A GRANDIOSE PLAN-As fear and hard 
thinking about the Berlin crisis continued (see page 19), a Russian 


astronaut, Gherman Titov, made the longest space flight on record, 
seventeen times around the earth. But perhaps of wider signifi- 
cance to the Russian people was the issuance of a massive “draft 
program” for the Soviet Union’s next twenty years. The military 
and economic phases of this program have been analyzed in many 
publications in Western countries. 

But of special interest to the world of religion is the program’s 
confident prediction that fully developed communist man will 
exhibit “spiritual riches, moral purity, and physical perfection.” 
There will no longer be any need for “administrative regulation of 
relations among people.” It seems that communism retains its faith 
that man can lift himself by his own bootstraps, while many fore- 
most Western thinkers have concluded that without religion, any 
moral system must deteriorate and finally collapse. In the long run, 
men will behave themselves only because they love God—or be- 
cause they dread the punishments at the disposal of a totalitarian 
government. If there is a middle way, the communists have yet to 
demonstrate it. 


> THE WEST: A STEP TOWARD UNITY-—Great Britain's 
traditional attitude toward Europe was capsuled in a headline in a 
London paper a few years ago: FIERCE STORM IN CHANNEL, 
CONTINENT ISOLATED. And when, in 1957, six European na- 
tions formed the European Economic Community to facilitate 
closer cooperation, Britain remained aloof, and the hopes of the 
EEC were correspondingly dampened. 

But the EEC has proved a booming success; both material pros- 
perity and cultural relations among member nations—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg—have devel- 
oped at a pace to astonish the rest of the world. Meanwhile, Britain, 
relying chiefly on trade with English-speaking nations, has expe- 
rienced alternating crests of prosperity and economic doldrums. 

This month, faced with a new fiscal crisis, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan downed formidable opposition in Parliament to make appli- 
cation for his country’s membership in the EEC. Although a few 
disagreements about details will have to be settled at negotiations 
beginning on September 25 in Brussels, EEC’s acceptance of the 
applicant seems certain. 

Although British Commonwealth nations are not wholly pleased, 
the Free World as a whole welcomes this potential strengthening 
of the Western European community. For one thing, it would tend 
to counterbalance the growing economic power of China. For an- 
other, a united Western Europe would be bigger, both in popula- 
tion and production, than the U.S.S.R. Furthermore, the political 
divisions of Europe have been breeders of wars for centuries. If 
closer commercial and cultural relations lead people to think of 
themselves less as Frenchmen or Germans, more as Europeans, a 
broad stride toward permanent peace will have been made. 











En route from dormitory to classroom, Tunghai coeds approach moon gate. One fourth 
of the college’s 850 students are women; over half are refugees from mainland China. 
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Tunghai University: 
A Strong Beginning 

Confronted by Asia’s critical need for 
skilled and dedicated leaders, Tunghai 
University in Taiwan (Formosa) has had 
no time to mature slowly. This Protestant 
college was established in 1952 and has 
already graduated its third class of sen- 
iors. 

In its brief lifetime, Tunghai has 
earned recognition for its academic ex- 
cellence (its student body is drawn from 
the top 5 per cent of Taiwan high-school 
graduates) and for its ability to infuse its 
students with a spirit of Christian service. 
Its general education curriculum, work 
program, and open-stack library system 
are considered pioneering innovations in 
Asia. 

Tunghai has a handsome campus with 
arts and science quadrangles, dormito- 
ries, a library, an administration building, 
and faculty residences. Much of the con- 
struction was made possible through 
funds originally intended for the postwar 
rehabilitation of the church colleges in 
China, now behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
(The school’s president, Dr. T. Y. Wu, is 
a graduate of one of these colleges; he 
earned a Ph.D. at Harvard). The United 


Tunghai University overlooks Taichung, Taiwan's second largest city. Its new buildings, combining Oriental and modern styles, 
were designed by famed Chinese-American architect |. M. Pei. Still needed are a chapel and an engineering quadrangle. 
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Board for Christian Higher Education in 
Asia provides substantial support for 
both construction and the development 
of Tunghai’s academic program. The 
United Presbyterian Church is one of 
the American denominations participat- 
ing in the work of the Board. Presbyte- 
rian fraternal worker Anne Cochran 
serves on the Tunghai faculty. 


Peace Corps Candidates 
Come from Church Colleges 
President Miller Upton of Beloit Col- 
lege has made an analysis of the educa- 
tional backgrounds of 160 Americans 
selected from 1,000 applicants for the 
Peace Corps training program for teach- 
ing in East Africa. Here are the figures: 


Public 
State Univeraities ......:.........0sscsecsscesss 32 
State Colleges and State 
Teachers Colleges ...................... 29 
Municipal Colleges .......................... 5 
66 


Private 


Private Universities ........................ 24 


Nonsectarian Liberal Arts Colleges .. 31 
Church-related Liberal Arts Colleges 39 


94 


Protestant 


Roman Catholic 


Dr. Miller notes that the largest single 
number came from church-related liberal 
arts colleges. The National Council of 
Churches’ Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation comments: “In the light of the 
fact that these colleges now enroll rela- 
tively fewer of the total number of Amer- 
ican students, this may be an important 
statistic. One cannot draw too many con- 
clusions without investigation and study, 
but it may say something about which 
colleges are our best hope of getting the 
kind of vision and dedication this nation 
needs in its educated leaders in today’s 
world.” 








CWS Spokesman Wants 
Permanent Refugee Law 

James MacCracken, director of Immi- 
gration Services of Church World Serv- 
ice, told a Senate subcommittee that 
permanent legislation providing for the 
admission of even a token number of 
refugees would have a “major psycho- 
logical impact throughout the free 
world. .. .” 

In testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Problems Con- 
nected with Refugees and Escapees, Mr. 
MacCracken said that such legislation 
would be effective only if “no barriers 
were erected because of the accident of 
race or geography.” 

He told the subcommittee that Con- 
gressional provisions have made it pos- 
sible to help many categories of homeless 
people come to this country. But he 
noted that this has required a “series of 
special enactments” over a period of 
years. 

Mr. MacCracken reported to the sub- 
committee that Church World Service 
provided food, clothing, and medical 


care for 10 million refugees and disaster 
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“We found a way to give and 
receive an income besides!” 


See for yourself ...Send for FREE Booklet 


These plans offer an ideal solution for those who need income from their — during 
their lifetime, but who also desire to help advance the cause of the Church. 


UNDER EACH PLAN YOU CAN: 

1. Secure a generous life income for one or two persons tax-free or partly tax-free 
if desired. And almost always this income is much larger than could be other- 
wise obtained with comparable safety of principal. 

2. Gain substantial tax savings through reductions in income, capital gains, inheri- 


tance and estate taxes. 


3. Strengthen and expand the work of the United Presbyterian Church for gen- 


erations to come. 


These plans also enable you to establish a permanent fund in your name or make a 
Memorial to someone else and provide the Church with additional resources which 


can be used where the need is greatest. 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY 


Write today for information to help you select the Plan which best meets your 


needs. All correspondence kept confidential. 





Your date of birth............... 





UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
| would like to know more about your 3 attractive plens. 


















































now ride 
up and down 
stairs... 


relax in 
a safe 


| SHEPARD 
ESCALIFT 


This modern stair-climbing chair takes 
you up and down without effort or 
danger. Riding a wall-hugging steel 
track, it can be designed to cross land- 
ings and round corners. Comfortable 
seat folds out of way when not in use. 
A wonderful convenience for aged and 
handicapped, the EscaLiFT can be 
used also to haul parcels and lu age 
Priced from about $1200... only $20 
per month on financing plan. 


~-——-Mail for FREE Literature-——-— 


Dover Corporation 
Electric Elevator Division P 
5118 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on: 

EscaLliFT (stair-climbing chair) 
0 HomeLiFT (residence elevator) 





Name 





Address imme pititthintiaibippeibaieitiay 
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HIGHER EARNINGS 


with 
INSURED SAFETY 
Accounts Insured 1% 


to $10,000 By An Current 
= Agency Of The 2 Annual 
U.S. Government Interest 







Paid 4 Times A Year 


RECEIVE A BETTER return on your 
savings than offered by many “blue chip” 
stocks. No fluctuations in value. Legal 
investment for Building Funds, Founda- 
tions, Endowments, Trusts, etc. 


oft 
RECEIVE THIS CORY Our free appreciation 
PERCOLATOR- gift when you open 
DECANTER FREE ta bot an account for 

, $1,000 or more 


SAVE BY AIRMAIL 
WE PAY POSTAGE BOTH WAYS 


Funds postmarked by the 10th earn from the 
Ist. Send for Free Booklet 
“Questions and Answers Important to Savers.” 


PRUDENTIAL SAVINGS 


H. N. Berger, President and loan association 
526 W. LAS TUNAS DR. + SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 
In the heart of the prosperous San Gabriel 
Valley — Center of the fast-growing, four county, 


metropolitan Los Angeles area, 
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NEWS- 





Among the hundreds of Dutch Indonesian refugees waiting in Holland to come to 
the United States are Anita and Heinrich Ormel. Since fleeing their homeland five 
years ago, their family (parents and four youngsters) has been living in cramped 
quarters. The Willem Ormels are one of the hundred Dutch Indonesian cases in urgent 
need of United Presbyterian sponsors, particularly in the Southwest. For informa- 
tion, write or telephone Miss Margaret Gillespie, United Presbyterian Committee 
on Resettlement Services, Room 1062, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York. 





victims last year and has helped to re- 
settle 120,000 refugees and escapees in 
the United States over the last twelve 
years. 


Mission Personnel Wanted 

Needed for immediate placement in 
National Missions medical projects and 
schools are three physicians; seven 
nurses, several with administrative, su- 





pervisory, or teaching experience; a med- 


ical technologist; five high school teach- 
ers; seven college instructors; and two 
college librarians. In addition, social case 
workers, a community organizer, neigh- 
borhood house directors, and other staff 
members are sought for United Presby- 
terian health and welfare agencies. For 
information, write to Office of Mission- 
ary Personnel, United Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, Room 1131, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 
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For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 


240th. Woodbury, N.J. (the Rev. Dr. 
G. Wendell Jung, pastor). 

160th. Shenango, New Castle, Pa 
(the Rev. W. Ross Byers, pastor). 

130th. Oakland, Ill. (the Rev. Cecil 
T. Allin, pastor). 

90th. Norwood Park, Chicago, Ill. 
(the Rev. Robert H. Moody, pastor). 
Also, a new sanctuary was dedicated. 

75th. First, Akron, Colo. (the Rev. 
Donald H. Bean, pastor). 

First, Leoti, Kans. (the Rev. Richard 
R. Schechter, pastor). 

70th. First, Ambler, Pa. (the Rev. Dr. 
George C. Ames, pastor). In honor of the 
occasion, the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will meet there on September 12. 

60th. St. Paul’s, Bisbee, N. Dak. (the 
Rev. Wayne Barnard, pastor). At the 
time a new debt-free church, with base- 
ment and kitchen facilities (none of 
which existed in the old church), was 
dedicated. The building replaces one 
which was destroyed by a flash flood dur- 
ing the placing of the old upper structure 
on a new basement, and was constructed 
with considerable donated labor. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Community, Granby, Colo. (the Rev. 
Martin B. Olsen, pastor), of a new build- 
ing containing a sanctuary and an edu- 
cational wing. 

New Washington, Ind. (the Rev. 
Charles E. Bushnell, pastor), of a new 
manse. 

First, Algona, lowa (the Rev. Myron 
H. Brower, pastor), of a new church 
plant. 

Covenant, Springfield, Mo. (the Rev. 
W. Wallace Hutchison, pastor), of its 
first unit. It contains a fellowship hall, 
twelve classrooms, a kitchen, and the 
pastor’s study. 

Silver Spring, R.D. 1, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. (the Rev. Tolbert D. Hewlett, 
pastor), of a Christian education build- 
ing. 

First, Pittston, Pa. (the Rev. Harold 
W. Story, pastor) , of the extensively ren- 
ovated church building, including a new 
fellowship hall in the basement. 

Kendall Community, Portland, Ore. 
(the Rev. Herman B. Eschen, pastor) , of 
the remodeled sanctuary, and a new 
manse. 

First, Parkersburg, W. Va. (the Rev. 
William M. Ferry, pastor), of the first 
two units—a sanctuary and an education 


building. 
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How to Opply for a 


NATIONAL 


PRES BYTE 
COLLE( 


' Seholarship 





You can apply for one of the fifty National Presbyterian College 
Scholarships if: 


® you are a communicant member of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 


e you rank in the top third of your class in the next-to-final 
(junior) year in secondary school 


e you will be graduated from secondary school in January or June, 
1962, or are now a secondary school graduate but have not been 
enrolled in college as a full-time student. 


National Presbyterian College Scholarships are available to quali- 
fied Presbyterian young people who plan to enter, in September, 
1962, one of the forty-five colleges related to the Board of Christian 
Education of The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The 
scholarships are competitive. Winners are chosen on the basis of 
scholastic ability, leadership and character. Awards, made for one 
year only, range up to $1000. They may be renewed if the students 
maintain superior standing at college. 


Applications must be received by the Board of Christian 
Education not later than November 10, 1961. 
If you are interested and eligible, 


ask your pastor for an application 
blank—or mail the attached coupon. 












THE aie PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U.S.A 





Board of Christian Education 
Office of Educational Loans and Scholarships 
830 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Please send me an application form and full information 
about the National Presbyterian College Scholarships. 











WORD - 


A new book presenting the spiritual 
discipline of focusing the mind and 
heart on a single word of Scripture and 
thus bringing all of life to God. Over 
100 suggestions on practicing this mode 
of prayer. 


50¢ per copy, $5.00 per dozen, postpaid. 





World's most widely used daily devotional guide 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 










BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY 
SIMON 
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() MOUNTAIN TOP Sun 


Cottages and Club + Chittenden, Vermont 
SUMMER OR FALL * HOLIDAY OR HONEYMOON 


Located 2000 ft. high in the cool Green 
Mountains. All sports and recreation. 
pool & lake. Rates. $12-$20 daily, in- 
clude meals served at the Inn or “dine 
out” privileges. Recommended by Dun- 
can Hines, AAA and your travel agent. 














For color brochure write te the 
Off: 500 Sth Ave 


inn or N.Y. 
New York 36. 
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FOLDING TABLES 





NEW 1962 CATALOG cums / 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET - COLFAX, IOWA 


F a FS ae 
ing but true! 
We send you @ BIG 7-incn, ~ 
extra-sha pair Sewing Sciae- 


sore FRE LE ey even though = 
pay others up to $2.00 for fine 
is o oa 
—, new ends. Order NOW tut please 
wend Se for postage and handling per pair. 
Limit 2 pairs to tamily 


**PREE SCISGORG,’* Dept. 5271, Box 661, Ht. Lowls, Mo. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


PRESBYTERIAN ELDER NAMED HEAD 
OF BLUE CROSS ASSOCIATION 


Last month Mr. Walter James McNer- 
ney, an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Ann Arbor, Michigan (the 
Reverend Dr. Henry B. Kuizenga, pas- 
tor), took office as the new president of 
the national Blue Cross Association. His 
former immediate position was that of 
director of the Bureau of Hospital Ad- 
ministration, School of Business Admin- 
istration, of the University of Michigan. 

Mr. McNerney was the director of the 
recently completed three-year study of 
hospital and medical economics under a 
grant of $380,000 by the Kellogg Foun- 
dation to the University of Michigan. The 
study, already regarded as one of the 
most significant in its field, concentrates 
on four major areas: spending and utili- 
zation patterns of the population in 





byterian Church of Utica, New York. The 





health care; costs of providing health 
care; critical issues facing prepayment 
insurance and government; and the prob. 
lems of control in the voluntary system, 


CLERGYMAN NAMED TO AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION POST 


United Presbyterian minister Paul B, 
McCleave, of Bozeman, Montana, was 
appointed last month to head a new 
branch of the field services department 
of the American Medical Association. He 
will assume his new duties as “field rep- 
resentative for religion in medicine” on 
September 15. 

Mr. McCleave’s primary responsibil- 
ity will be to coordinate activities be- 
tween the medical profession and various 
religious groups whose welfare programs 
include medical service. Preliminary 
plans were made in September, 1960, for 
a “partnership” between church mission 
agencies and the AMA to help mission- 


r 


The Wilton T. Jones family and their pastor, the Reverend Henry D. Smith, meet 
during the week prior to the baptism of the Joneses en masse in the Bethany Pres- 


children are, back row, Wilton T., Jr., 13; 


Joni Marie, 2, held by mother; Dean Wayne, 3 months, held by father. From left, 
front, appear Cheryl Susan, 3; Terry Roxanne, 4; Alan Dale, 5; Lynda Joyce, 8; and 
twins Penny Lee and Wendy Estelle, 11. Twice the service had to be postponed because 
of illness of one of the children and the pastor. Mr. Smith, now retired after 
fifty-three active years as a minister, said it was the largest family baptism at 
which he had officiated, possibly the largest ever held in a Presbyterian church. 
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Some leaders of Gateways to Life, a church-sponsored youth organization, celebrate 
the group’s twenty-fifth anniversary. They are (I. to r.), Mrs. George Schmidtman, 
an early sponsor; Elder Paul Bunce (he and Mrs. Bunce were the first sponsors); 
Elder Leonard Hanks (he and his wife are the present sponsors); Mrs. John Swearingin, 
wife of the associate minister; ‘‘Dr. Tom’ (Thomas R.) Niven, pastor, who (with 
Mrs. Niven) was presented with gifts in appreciation of twenty-four years of de- 


votion to the group; Charlie Beranek, chairman of the anniversary committee; 


Margaret Ten Hulzen, a copresident; and Mrs. Niven. Mr. Niven is tossing a silver- 


colored frisbie, one of the gifts given him by the Gateways. 


ary doctors overseas keep abreast of the 
latest developments in medicine. The 
plan envisioned the AMA establishment 
of a clearing house of medical informa- 
tion for mission outposts, some of which 
are so remote that doctors go uninformed 
on advancements in their fields. 

Lauded by Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen, a new department 
of international health has since been 
opened by the AMA and is now working 
on plans for the cooperative venture in 
aiding mission physicians. Dr. McCleave 
will very likely represent the AMA in dis- 
cussions with church groups required to 
implement the program. 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY WINNER 
TO ATTEND WOOSTER COLLEGE 

Diane E. Rhea, a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Downers Grove, 
Illinois (the Reverend Dr. W. J. B. Tate, 
pastor), is the winner of the National 
Honor Society Paul E. Elicker Scholar- 
ship of $4,000, provided by the L. G. 
Balfour Company of Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts. In the national competition of 
65,000 high-ranking senior members of 
the Society, from over 8,700 schools 
throughout the nation, Diane rated at the 
top of all students taking the examina- 
tion. 

She ranked first also in the 1961 grad- 
wating class of 483 students in Downers 
Grove Community High School. Her 
plans are to attend the United Presbyte- 
tian-related College of Wooster in Ohio 
this fall semester, where she will major 
in biochemistry. 
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MARRIAGE-AGE YOUTH GROUP 
CELEBRATES MILESTONE 

Gateways to Life, an organization for 
young, unmarried persons, sponsored 


by the First Presbyterian Church of 


Omaha, Nebraska (the Reverend 
Thomas R. Niven, senior minister), is 
presently celebrating the twenty-fifth 
year of its founding. Primarily, the organ- 
ization’s purpose is to guide young peo- 
ple of marriageable age into a sound 
spiritual and moral adulthood. Second- 
arily, its function provides social contacts, 
recreation, fun, and fellowship. 

Fifty churches of all denominations in 
twenty-five surrounding communities are 
represented among the approximately 
five hundred members of Gateways. 
Meeting on Sunday evening, the group 
enjoys dinner in the dining hall of First 
Church, after which there is a brief en- 
tertainment. The Reverend John Swear- 
ingin, associate minister, then leads a 
devotional service in the sanctuary, fol- 
lowing which a program of general inter- 
est is conducted. Outstanding business 
and professional leaders from throughout 
Nebraska appear time and again before 
the group because they find its members 
unusually interested and responsive. An 
informal coffee hour closes the evening. 

Aside from the Sunday programs, the 
members attend square dances, roller and 
ice skating and bowling parties, and par- 
ticipate in community service. Presently 
the group is providing recreation and en- 
tertainment for children at the Omaha- 
Douglas County Youth Center one night 
weekly. 














I FOUND 
ANOTHER WAY 
TO SERVE THE CHURCH 


For several years, I felt that I wanted 
to contribute something of signifi- 
cance to the work of our Church ... 
in addition to the regular pledge I 
make to my local church. But, being 
dependent on the income from my 
savings and investments, I didn’t see 
how I could do it. 

Then I heard about Presbyterian 
Annuities. 

By investing money in Presbyteri- 
an Annuities, I receive a guaranteed 
lifetime income . . . even more than I 
received before. But, best of all, I en- 
joy the deep satisfaction of doing 
more to help our Church carry on its 
dedicated Christian work . . . in this 
country, and around the world. Even 
after I am gone, the money will con- 
tinue to work in my name, advancing 
God’s Kingdom on earth. 

Why don’t you consider getting this 
“double dividend” from an investment 
in Presbyterian Annuities? 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% de 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—ne re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—ne worry—ane risk. 


* a legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 
@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


New York 27, N 
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MINISTERS 
ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE 


(Continued from page 16) 


political matters, not hesitating to state clearly and 
strongly how we feel about the next election, about 
racial tensions, and about issues of economic life. 

In this world whose central focus is the assembly 
line, we seek to live “contextually.” That is, we do not 
attempt to carry with us into the plant principles and 
standards of behavior which may be characterized as 
ministerial, churchly, or even middle class. We do not 
seek to impose a middle-class style upon factory life. 
Rather, we seek to live according to what seems to us 
to be the style integral to the life of the people with 
whom we work, and to discover ways of living as a 
Christian that are genuine and appropriate in a work- 
ing-class context. 


The Church and fellow workers 

Remember that we speak only of our limited experi- 
ence in one factory out of the thousands across the 
land. Remember, too, that among the automobiles on 
the line there are only a few variations, but among the 
men building the cars there is infinite individual varia- 
tion. With these limitations in mind, let us make some 
sweeping and perhaps paradoxical generalizations. 

The men with whom we work are ingrained with 
religion, either of a Roman Catholic orientation or a 
fundamentalist Protestant one. But by and large they 
have rejected any participation in the church, and they 
have rejected the Christianity which they know as ir- 
relevant to the life they face. You might say they have 
fled from religion but have not escaped it. 

A few men we know are active in church life, and 
for some of these this participation helps hold life to- 
gether, provides a reason for being, gives a place for 
personal contribution of talent and _ responsibility 
(which their daily work does not), and motivates a 
conscious effort at moral action and gentler personal 
relationships. For others among the active churchgoers 
the church meeting provides escape from the harsh 
realities of life, or else a status based on self-righteous- 
ness when status is to be found nowhere else and in no 
other form. And one infrequent churchgoer described 
his idea of what the church could offer him as “a 
place where you don't have to worry about someone 
always hanging over you” or a gathering of people 
“where no one is better than anyone else.” 

But for the vast majority, the church is at best a 
nostalgic memory, something perhaps to go back to 
in declining years. “I'm no Christian, but I’ve got my 
religion and my church when I decide to go back to 
it.” At worst, the church is for these workers an object 
of contempt, another money-making racket among the 
many rackets fleecing the working man, a hotbed of 
hateful hypocrites. 

Among this majority, and particularly among the 
whites of Southern background, the church means not 
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swearing, smoking, drinking; it means hushing up sex: 
it often means forsaking union involvement with all 
the hard ethical decisions demanded, avoiding familiar 
association with the “unsaved” and thus possible con- 
tamination, the acceptance of the factory as an evil 
necessity, the purification of one’s self, converting 
others, and heaven the goal. This kind of church most 
have intuitively rejected. 

“Bob, what does it mean to be a Christian working 
in the factory?” 

“Well, John on dayshift got saved, and after that 
he would tell everyone not to swear and things like 
that. So everyone loads it on him... .” 

“Why does he say those things?” 

“He told me that if people cussed around him, it 
made it hard for him to lead a Christian life.” 

“Who do you think he was worrying about?” 

“Himself, I guess; trying to keep himself pure.” 

“Who do you think Christians ought to be worried 
about?” 

“Me.” 

Another brief conversation: 

“No, a Christian oughtn’t to have anything to do with 
the union ‘cause it’s so crooked.” 

“I would think being a Christian would mean being 
as active as possible in the union, the only place where 
your voice as a worker can be heard and your influence 
felt.” 

“Oh, no, ‘cause then you'd be just like the rest.” 

Thus, the church is for some a life-giving fellowship, 
for others an escape or an object of scorn. For most it 
is a remote and foreign land, something they vaguely 
feel they ought to be in on, and yet somehow cannot 
fit in with the way things really are. It is an institu- 
tion irrelevant to life on the bottom layer of industry. 
For those in whom it is deeply imbedded, Christianity 
is yet distorted by superstition, literalism, pie-in-the- 
sky, a list of “don'ts,” and odd-ball miracles and 
prophecies. s 

In this situation, how shall the Church speak its 
message? More broadly, how shall Christian men and 
women on the job fulfill their catalytic purpose of pro- 
voking the search for meaning and truth in life? How 
shall Christians in positions of influence and responsi- 
bility in industry and labor effectively affirm those things 
conducive to the kind of life God intends for men and 
work to defeat those things destructive of such a life? 
From the production line to the executive suites of 
management and union, what does it'mean to be a full 
man in a mature fellowship of men? In the structures 
of industrialism, that bearer of our destiny as a nation 
and a world, what does it mean to serve Jesus Christ? 


This is the first of two articles on The Church and 
Industry. 
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WINDS 
OF CHANGE 


(Continued from page 14) 


Augustana Lutheran Church, is an out- 
standing book. Quite apart from its re- 
lationship to the national missions study 
theme, this penetrating volume on the 
Church in our time deserves wide read- 
ing and careful study. Utterly frank in 
his opinions and judgments, Dr. Matson 
presents one of the finest surveys of the 
strengths and weaknesses of American 
Christianity that this reviewer has seen 
-and he writes with theological depth, 
but without cant or jargon. 

After the opening chap- 
ter (“no generation before ours has seen 
changes on such a vast scale . . .”), Dr. 
Matson really moves into high gear as 
he develops his thesis that “the church 
is in the midst of today’s vast social up- 
heaval but must not be caught in it.” He 
makes telling comments about the rural 
church, the urban church, and the sub- 
urban church. With a wealth of detail 
and illustrations, the author analyzes the 
need for reclaiming the city for Protes- 
tants, the possibilities of reviving the 
rural areas, and the pressing need for 
harnessing the potential of the suburban 
churches. He points out how many Prot- 
estant congregations are 
-rather than oriented toward the par- 
ishes in which they are located. 


“necessary” 


“self-oriented” 


But not all is pessimistic analysis. Dr. 
Matson offers a positive program for ac- 
tion which has a compelling urgency 
about it if American churches are to be 
instruments of the Holy Spirit in win- 
ning the land for Christ. “Approximately 
95 per cent of the people of our country 
live within easy existing 
churches.” Herein lies the challenge, and 
we are already obviously 
of the edge.” 
book can fail to see his own church por- 
trayed here. 


reach of 


“on the edge 
No one who reads this 


A recent speaker at a large interchurch 
gathering spoke on the subject, “What's 


Right with the Church.” He said that he | 


was tired of hearing what was wrong 
with the church. In Virgil E. Foster’s 
By Deed and Design (cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.95), we learn what's right 
with the church. Dr. Foster, editor of the 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, writes sympathetically and well 
of congregations that have exercised a 
distinguished ministry. One is reminded 
of the “Great Churches of America” 
series in The Christian Century some 
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‘T worried 


for months 
about 
my hearing§... 





then I found the answer in a matter of minutes!” 


“IT couldn’t figure out whether people 
were talking too low, or whether my 
ears really were failing me. I was worried 
about my job...even cross to my wife 
and kids. I didn’t know where to turn. 
“Then a friend asked, ‘Why not see 
Sonotone?’ 

“I checked the phone book for the near- 
est Sonotone office, and made a date. 
Everything was strictly private. In just 5 
minutes, the Sonotone Hearing Aid 
Consultant tested my hearing with the 
latest scientific instruments. 

“The test revealed my hearing had 
slipped... but not as badly as I had 
feared. In fact, the Sonotone Consultant 
showed me how a tiny hearing aid, 
hardly noticeable, could be fitted to 
take care of my problem. 

“Now I feel like a new person. I just 
didn’t realize what I'd been missing be- 
fore. What’s more, folks tell me I look 
younger, more alert. 


SONOTONE CORP., Box 78-91, Elmsford, N. Y. 


“Sonotone told me that many of the 
people they test are not ready fora 
hearing aid. But, if you’re worried, as I 
was, it’s easy to get the facts. Just call 
on Sonotone for help!” 

If you are hard of hearing, or think you 
may be, see the Sonotone Hearing Aid 
Consultant nearest you for a thorough, 
free hearing test. If he finds that you do 
have a hearing problem, there is a wide 
choice of miniature hearing aids to help 
you: the latest eyeglass types, as well 
as a full line of other graceful-to-wear 
models. All come with the Sonotone 
guarantee — your passport to service in 
hundreds of offices. 


Send for free booklet now! 


If you are wondering about your hear- 
ing, Sonotone would like to help you 
understand the facts. That's why we offer 
a free booklet, “YOUR HEAR- 
ING AND YOUR HEALTH.” 
Send for it now! 










SONOTONE. 












Please rush me my copy of the fact-filled booklet, “Your Hear- rte wanes Be 
ing and Your Health.” Send in plain envelope to: HEARING 
NAME : 
STREET 

CITY ZONE STATE 
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INSTANT HOT POT—*2°° 


Electric Hot Pot boils a full 4 cups of water 
in only 2 minutes! Perfect for making fast 
instant coffee, tea, soup, heating canned foods, 
baby's bottle. Stay-cool base lets you use it on 
the table. Made of polished aluminum — 
unbreakable! Complete with electric cord. 
Great for home, office, travel. Money-back 
guarantee! Order INSTANT HOT POT, only 
$2.98, postage paid. Sunset House, 668 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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MISSION STUDY TEXTS 
FOR YOUNGER READERS 


JUNIOR HIGH 
In the Time of the Condor, by 
Eleanor Hull 
Keys for Tori, by Virginia M. Jef- 
fries 


JUNIOR 
South Americans All, by William 
F. Fore 
The Thunder Egg, by Grace W. 
McGavran 


PRIMARY 
Three Children of Chile, by Ella 
Huff Kepple 
Timmy's Team, by Juanita Purvis 
Shacklett 


KINDERGARTEN 
Nady Goes to Market, by Eliza- 
beth T. McDowell 
Children of South America: 
Around the World Picture Book 
Children of North America, by 
Nina Millen 
Little Playmate Books, Set I 


A leader’s guide on each theme 
for every age level (except kinder- 
garten) is available 

Conversations on Churches for 
New Times is a Presbyterian study 
unit for women’s circles. Latin 
America and the United Presby- 
terians and Churches for New 
Times offer useful denominational 
information. 

Tools for Missionary Educa- 
tion, 1961-62, is available without 
charge from Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Service. It contains planning in- 
formation, including lists of re- 
sources and audio-visual aids, and 
gives prices for all missionary edu- 
cation materials mentioned in this 
review. 

Any of these materials may be 
ordered from your nearest Presby- 
terian Distribution Service: 225 
Varick Street, New York 14, New 
York. 200 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Mlinois; and 234 McAllister 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 








WINDS 
OF CHANGE 


years ago. Well-known congregations 
such as the Village Church (United 
Presbyterian) of Prairie Village, Kansas, 
are described. The question is asked 
here: “How big can a church be and 
minister effectively?” 

Especially interesting are the stories 
of the First Church of the Brethren, 
Seattle, Washington, which relocated 
and became a community church, and 
the “Drive-In-Church” (Whitfield Es- 
tates Presbyterian Church) in Florida 
(not so well known as Dr. J. Wallace 
Hamilton’s congregation). Aside from 
its use as a study text, this book is a good 
one to put in the hands of discouraged 
laymen. It is truly helpful to learn of 
actual instances where city churches 
have stayed to serve their changing 
neighborhoods instead of moving or 
dying; to know of rural churches that 
have taken a new lease on life instead of 
closing; and to learn of congregations 
large and small which have found faith 
and leadership to try new and more 














effective ways of telling the old, old story 
of Jesus and his love. 


The Future Won't Wait (cloth, $2.95. 
paper, $1.75), by Harvey A. Everett, is 
the new senior high book on the national 
missions theme. Mr. Everett, an admin. 
istrator in home missions for the Ameri. 
can Baptist Convention, writes clearly 
and imaginatively about the role of youth 
in today’s Church. 

Young people will find helpful the 
author’s synthesis of many of the current 
and projected future developments in 
American life, sociologically speaking, 
that affect the Church. Particularly in. 
teresting to teen-age readers will be his 
descriptions of the various kinds of 
churches; in view of the known tendency 
of youth to universalize from their own 
experiences, this kind of over-all per- 
spective will be most rewarding. If pas- 
tors and adult leaders can help young 
people to start some of the unusual proj- 
ects mentioned in the concluding chap- 
ter, “Youth’s Task in Extending the 
Church,” a new stage will have been 
reached in the involvement of youth in 
the life of the whole Church. After all, 
the Church is theirs, too. 





b: ™. 
from ‘Days of Decision," Friendship Press 
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SEEN AND HEARD 





aceaeel Decay 





Valeria Ciangottini plays the role of 
the innocent healthy girl who offers 
the hero of La Dolce Vita a new life. 


IKE an accurate, blazing sermon, the 
movie La Dolce Vita pronounces, 
“The wages of sin is death.” In sequence 
following sequence, a decadent society 
is exposed. Beneath its slick sweet sur- 
face, its emptiness is seen to be death. 
Love separated from obligation leads to 
death. Honor separated from obligation 
leads to death. Prosperous affluence sep- 
arated from obligation leads to death. So- 
ciety separated from obligation leads to 
death. The measure of decadence is 
found, according to this film, in the ab- 
sence of obligation. The people, once 
held together by basic obligations to one 
another, now have scattered as though 
the social necklace had come unstrung 
on a basketball court. 

Frederico Fellini, who wrote and di- 
rected La Dolce Vita (The Sweet Life). 
has it in for the journalists and their 
fellow leaches, the photographers. He 
has it in for the Italian nobility. He has 
it in for the film industry. He has it in 
for the Roman Church and its smashing 
archaic irrelevance. The choice of sub- 
ject matter does not obscure his search- 
ing contempt for the intellectuals and 
for the people themselves, whose deca- 
dence is as profound although not as 
exotic as upper-class decadence. We 
have perhaps never had such a bitter 
movie, so full of denunciation, brimful 
and running over with wrath. 

Marcello Mastroianni plays the cen- 
tral character in the film (backed up 
artfully by Anouk Aimee, Anita Ekberg, 
and Yvonne Furneaux). The central 
character is a reporter on a tabloid-type 
newspaper in Rome. We follow him 
throughout the movie. He furnishes the 
light that opens up the darkness. We 
follow him into areas that would other- 
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wise be closed to our prying gaze; that 
is, we follow him down a road that leads 
surely to death. It is a broad road heavily 
populated with jaded travelers. But the 
“reporter” —how very ironic of Mr. Fellini 
—is not a pure white light that truly 
shows the landscape as it really is. His 
deceitful light obscures more than it re- 
veals about the people and things that 
he brushes by. How do we really know, 
for instance, what his fiancee is like, or 
even who she is when we see her only 
in relationship to the reporter? 

In his personal life, the reporter re- 
fuses three distinct opportunities to be- 
come obliged, hooked up, bound te life, 
and consequently to hope. This refusal 
is harmonized with a flabby eroticism. 
His fundamental characteristic is flight, 
and through this trait we see the region 
of life in which he travels. It, too, dis- 
plays the characteristic of headlong 
flight from loyalty, promise, affection, 
oath, covenant, justice, and love. Follow- 
ing the reporter with cameras showing 
him as he momentarily “lights up” the 
darkness is a brilliant device. A distorted 
reporter reporting on distorted life lived 
by distorted human beings is Mr. Fel- 
lini's shrewd way of saying that when 
life smells sweet, look for death and not 
for roses. 

Let it be noted that children should 
absolutely, without exception, be left at 
home. Depending as it does on unvarn- 
ished realism for its effectiveness, this 
movie pictures concrete decadence as it 
actually happens. While it is about im- 
morality of sweeping proportions, it is 
nonetheless a highly moral movie. Often 
like a prophet in its denunciatory real- 
ism, it does not titillate. It is always dis- 
turbing, sometimes nauseous, and, in a 
suicide-murder sequence, horrifying. 
People will not be- fascinated by the 
lewd scenes; they will be sobered by the 
picture of sin—sordid and unadorned. 

For the adult community, however, it 
offers in all its realism, a sermonic dis- 
sertation on the catastrophe that has 
come to modern life. The distance from 
the aristocratic precincts of Rome to the 
nice street in the nice town in a nice 
American state is not so far as the maps 
might lead you to believe. Too much 
niceness is a grave symptom. And the 
nice life can become the sweet life. That 
warning we would do well to heed in our 
virtual decadence. 





~J.R.F. | 








---he gets a Bible 


ABS Annuity Checks That Bring 
You So Many Blessings— 


Also Bring the Gospel 
to Hungry Hearts 


An immediate, lifelong, unchanging, 
unfailing income—large tax savings— 
freedom from investment worries and 
expenses—great Christian satisfaction in 
sharing the Master’s mission—the Bible 
Society Record with its illuminating ar- 
ticles—these are the blessings you receive 
when you buy an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement, no matter how small. 

And in turn, these are the riches you 
give: You help support the work of trans- 
lating the Scriptures into more and more 
languages and dialects and distributing 
them in more ways. You help supply the 
Word of God to the spiritually hungry 
everywhere, many of them blind, illiterate, 
homeless and distressed. 

Send for booklet that tells you how 
you can give and re- eeeeeeeeeeeee 


ceive so generously. * gy pieauate ie : 
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THE RULE 
OF SCRIPTURE 


(Continued from page 9) 


to be. They were believers. They would 
undoubtedly write the same thing in this 
enlightened 1961 as they did in 1650. 
The energies for their thought, if not 
their prose, sprang out of Biblical 
sources. For the people of God in seven- 
teenth-century England, or in modern 
America, or in the Israel of 1,000 B.c., 
God’s word alone provides life and di- 
rection. This people has been created 
and is constantly sustained by God’s 
word. To be sure, God has dealings with 
other peoples. He is their God, too, but 
of all the peoples of the world he chose 
to make himself known only to the cove- 
nant community. But see what this 
amounts to. Listen to the unparalleled 
“therefore.” 

“Hear this word that the Lord has 
spoken against you, O people of Israel, 
against the whole family which I 
brought up out of the land of Egypt: 


“*You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish you 
for all your iniquities.’” 
(Amos 3:1-2). 


These words were addressed to an un- 
faithful people who had not heeded 
God’s word. They did not hear God, and 
their hands no longer did his bidding. 
What was wrong? Their hearts, the 
place where their wills were located, 
from whence their vital energies sprang, 
where all vital basic decisions were 
made, could not hear God. The hearts of 
the Israelites had become hardened 
against God. They wanted God to go 
away and be a God to some other people. 
He expected too much. And thus, when 
they closed to him their hearts—the place 
where he addressed the prophets, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Samuel, and David—God 
sent the prophet Amos to make his inten- 
tions audibly and unmistakably plain. 


A Biblical people 

God's aim in disclosing his intentions 
is to create a faithful people. He reveals 
himself as a king in such a way that 
the people will obey his regal commands. 
He wants faith. “I am a jealous God,” he 
says, although without sounding like an 
injured husband. His jealousness of Is- 
rael comes from his steadfast intention 
to create a missionary community which 





will observe in its daily life the com- 





mand to live justly and mercifully—that 
is, to create peace—with one another, 
God intended Israel to be a prophet to 
all the nations. 

Although God’s people resisted his 
word, shut up their hearts against him, 
the life of the people was nonetheless 
nourished and maintained only by his 
word, which, in Biblical thinking, is the 
same thing as God’s activity. The same 
community which repudiated the cove. 
nant, performed grievous _ injustices 
among themselves, lived unrighteously, 
took to itself foreign gods, and went into 
bitter exile, carried with it the memories 
of what God had said (done), and 
clutched to its heart in repentance a 
faith in the faithfulness of God. 

Finally, in the fullness of time, God 
came to Israel in the form of a man who 
was more than a prophet. He was that 
faithful servant which God had been 
seeking to create in Israel. As such, he 
was the inaugurator of a new age of sal- 
vation. This man was the new Moses, 
and at the same time the new Israel. He 
was the Messiah. He expressed God's 
reign and actual human life under God’s 
reign. He, Jesus Christ, was God’s Word 
to man. 

And the new community which he 
formed as a covenanted, servant com- 
munity has with a persistence equal to 
the Old Testament people collected and 
saved its memories of what God has 
performed in their midst. The people of 
the Bible were a Biblical people. They 
were manuscript conscious. They saved 
what the prophets and the apostles had 
written, and they honored these writings 
because of what was told them concer- 
ing the mighty works of their kingly 
God. So writes a Christian to Timothy: 

“But as for you, continue in what you 
have learned and have firmly believed, 
knowing from whom you learned it and 
how from childhood you have been ac- 
quainted with the sacred writings which 
are able to instruct you for salvation 
through faith in Christ Jesus. All scrip- 
ture is inspired by God and profitable 
for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
and for training in righteousness, that 
the man of God may be complete, 
equipped for every good work.” (Il 
Timothy 3:14-17). 

In the Bible itself we discover the 
Protestant attentiveness to the Word of 
God. God himself creates faith by the 
use of his Word. And, as, far as the Bible 
is concerned, the creation of faith apart 
from the Word, by the people, for their 
own benefit, is a form of idolatry that is 
dangerous and ultimately useless. What 
this means, in effect, is that the many 
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grand American projects designed to 
promote faith, maintain faith, or achieve 
faith are exposed as nothing more than 
calisthenics to develop spiritual muscles. 
Even using the Bible in these pursuits of 
faith constitutes a misuse. It cannot be 
read through, thumbed through, quoted, 
misquoted, if finding a tranquilizer, or 
a stimulant, is the objective. Such activ- 
ities make a fetish of the Biblical God, 
even when called Jesus Christ, and all 
such using of the Bible fails to create 
faith in the Biblical sense of faith. The 
gods made up of the people’s own hopes 
and schemings have no divinity. They do 
not speak. They cannot act. They have 
not gone to a cross in suffering service 
of the whole world. Consequently, they 
have not risen from the dead, and bring 
no salvation in their hands. God himself 
is the only source of faith, and he creates 
this faith by the speaking of his Word. 


The spot 

Because of the Biblical materials 
which nourished them, the authors of the 
Westminster Catechism bluntly desig- 
nated Scripture as the rule of faith, thus 
denying temptations to fudge, and called 
halt to all Protestant efforts to squirm 
away from the Scriptural rule. The Cate- 
chism, in a word, puts Protestants on the 
spot, a faithful spot to be sure, but none- 
theless the spot. 

The spot we are on bears thinking 
about. We pledge ourselves publicly and, 
of much greater seriousness, in our wills 
(hearts) , to Scripture as the rule of faith 
and practice. Yet the Scriptures are 
silent on many momentous matters of 
present concern. We find there no men- 
tion of the neutron bomb. The Scriptures 
were written in a long-ago time for a 
long-ago people in long-ago languages. 
The people of the Bible did not ride in 
subways or across vast systems of super- 
highways, and they did not eat bread 
with preservative in it, fortified with 
vitamin D. The farmers, with the excep- 
tion of Joseph preparing for the lean 
years, did not store their grain in huge 
idle quantities. The Biblical people, in- 
chiding the writers, were, almost with- 
out exception, simple pastoral folk. The 
Biblical language, then, has a simple 
pastoral quality that is beautiful and 
inspiring, no doubt, but for people who 
have to go to the zoo in order to see a 
sheep, the image of a shepherd, or of a 
shepherdly Lord, is at best vague. Also, 
a complex economy such as ours precipi- 
tates problems of ownership and service 
that are not handily dealt with by re- 
course to “turn the other cheek,” or “sell 
all that you have.” Doing the good, lov- 
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ing your neighbor, provoke such ques- 
tions as which neighbor, how, when, and 
with which good? 

This turns out to be a hot spot. The 
Christian God, some claim, is only one 
of many gods. All peoples have gods. 
Easily we can pass off all the other gods, 
the Moslem, Greek, Samoan, New 
Guinean, and Indian gods, as the fancies 
of the people. But those same people 
pass off our God as a Christian fancy. 
The Black Muslims say that Christianity 
and the white race are the same sick 
thing, interested in white superiority 
and no brotherhood. Does it make any 
difference, then, which god a person 
serves, so long as he has some god, some 
faith? Hasn't Biblical faith evaporated 
when the Scriptures are seen as interest- 
ing tribal stories and priestly prescrip- 
tions? Isn’t it rather awkward for Chris- 
tians to have the Christian religion filed 
under R for religion in a file marked 
Anthropology? 

Protestant scholars have contributed, 
apparently, to the general demise of the 
uniqueness of Scripture by the way in 
which they have dealt with Scripture. As 
believers, they have applied to the Bibli- 
cal materials the same tools of scholar- 
ship that they would apply to any col- 
lection of ancient manuscripts. These be- 
lievers want to know who wrote the 
manuscripts, when, where, and how; 
they go digging around the Middle East 
seeking archaeological clues to some of 
the manuscript problems which they 
have uncovered. To be plain, Biblical 
scholars have found that the manuscripts 
were written by men for men, discredit- 
ing the belief that God wrote the whole 
Bible himself, using various amanuenses, 
or holy stenographers. What authority 
the Bible once possessed as God's writ- 
ten words has largely disappeared, caus- 
ing Protestantism to wrestle with an en- 
tirely new set of problems occasioned 
by having to relate the traditional faith 
to a far more sophisticated understand- 
ing of the way in which God works with 
men. 

This is a healthy spot to be on. Many 
people, naturally, want to be off the spot 
and in the safe position of ignoring 
twentieth-century findings. They con- 
tinue to argue, although a bit shrilly, 
that God dictated the whole Biblical 
manuscript. 

Under pressure of the cultural evalua- 
tion of the Christian religion as one 
among many, other Protestants have 
given the Scriptures up as having any 
genuine authority in defining faith and 
practice. These Protestants have come 
out foursquare for principles of brother. 
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hood, good plumbing for all, and a re- 
freshing religious experience now and 
then—for essentially the same reasons 
people have to take vitamins for tired 
blood. 

But both kinds of Protestants have 
really lost their nerve. They have re- 
treated into safety away from the diffi- 
culty of having Scripture as a rule of 
faith. Perhaps they have as well re- 
treated from the Lord God himself who 
exercises his reign through Scripture. 


A cradle for the Lord Jesus 

The difficulty of having Scripture as 
the rule of faith is found, actually, in the 
way God speaks to man. He speaks to 
us in the same way he spoke to faithful 
men at other times, namely, through in- 
sight, imagination, and resolve. Under- 
standing, discrimination, and patience 
are required before the open Scriptures. 
God is after all God and not a heavenly 
monster who shouts loudly at us through 
a megaphone. With infinite mercy he 
came in Jesus Christ to reveal the char- 
acter of human life that he intends man 
to live. Stubborn men require direct, un- 
equivocal marching orders from God. 
They want ready-made programs which 
do not call forth imaginative and cre- 
ative response. God's way with man up- 
holds and nurtures his humanity, and 
does not submerge it, all the while that 
man wants direct one-shot answers to 
his more than likely wrong questions. 
Men want a rule book, and God pro- 
vides a man. 

Certainly the Scriptures open them- 
selves only when they are seen as the 
story of a man. Perhaps we could sum- 
marize the entire Bible with the state- 
ment that God came among us as our 
servant. This was what Luther felt in 
calling the Scriptures a cradle for the 
Lord Jesus. 

“Think of the Scriptures as the loftiest 
and noblest of holy things, as the richest 
of mines, which can never be worked 
out, so that you may find the wisdom 
of God that he lays before you in such 
foolish and simple guises, in order that 
he may quench all pride. Here you find 
the swaddling clothes and the manger 
in which Christ lies, and to which the 
angel points the shepherds. Simple and 
little are the swaddling clothes, but dear 
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is the treasure, Christ that lies in them.’ 
—Introduction :o the Old Testament, 
1545, Works c: Martin Luther, Phila- 
delphia ed., VI, p. 368. 

What we find in the Scriptures is 
God's reign expressed in Jesus Christ. So 
Luther says in another place: “That 
which does not teach Christ is not apos- 
tolic, even though St. Peter or St. Paul 
teach it. On the other hand, whatever 
preaches Christ would be apostolic (i.e., 
true and authoritative for faith) even if 
Judas, Hannas, Pilate, and Herod should 
do it.” We are, then, not left out in thin 
air without norms, without interpreta- 
tion, subject to the vicissitudes of our 
moods and imagination. Jesus Christ in- 
terprets Scripture in precisely the same 
way he interpreted the reign of God for 
his hearers. 

God in Christ gives ears of faith and 
eyes of faith to see what mighty and 
gracious things God is doing in behalf of 
the people. Who is the neighbor? Jesus 
Christ is the neighbor, binding up the 
wounds of the man fallen upon by 
thieves. Therefore, model yourselves 
after him. Where do you see Jesus 
Christ? In the bright chalices protected 
on splendid altars? No, you see him in 
the beggar who desires so little a thing 
as a cup of cold water. You do not find 
him by looking for wooden, brass, silver, 
golden, aluminum, or stainless steel 
crosses atop churches, draped across 
necks, or printed on embossed paper. 
You find him by looking for the ones 
who serve one another, who, in behalf 
of friend and enemy, give what they 
have, all that they have, at any time, be- 
cause they have been constituted in the 
form of a servant. These have the mind 
of Christ (Philippians 2:5-11). 


Creating faith within us 

God’s eternal purpose has not under- 
gone subtle eroding changes in the thirty 
centuries that man has known that pur- 
pose. It remains the same. God intends 
to create on his earth a community of 
prophets which will exhibit before all 
the people of the earth a true community 
of justice and love. To be ruled by Scrip- 
ture means to have that God as a King. 
Faithfulness to God, and not to the 
world, is called for—daily. Giving up 
prestige, or abandoning good style that 
wins community approval, angers the 
world, but wins approval in the sight of 
God. Doing messy and little jobs is the 
way of a servant. Working anonymously 
at unsung tasks in company with selfless 
little people may do more to honor the 
kind of justice and love upheld in the 





Scriptures than any number of spectae 
lar, solo performances. 

Under the reign of God, Jesus C 
becomes more than a vaguely mysteric 
figure of the past. He becomes God 
Word directed immediately to us me 
now. He points us to the Father. 
furnishes the concrete revelation of Go 
that is the sole criterion for any reve) 
tion at any time, in the Bible, in thd} 
Church, or in the world. Through 
the Scriptures become for us a rule, 
faith, and without him the Scripturgl¥ 
may well be incomprehensible, full 
judgment, bad news, pious twaddle, ar 
so on. But to the extent that they 
ness to him, they manifest the reign ¢ 
God. They become very word of Goi 
to us. 

In Nathanael West’s delicately beau- 
tiful novel Miss Lonelyhearts, a news. 
paperman (Miss Lonelyhearts is his 
pseudonym used in a column of advice 
to the lovelorn) began to believe the 
pain-filled, heartbreaking letters that 
came to him. He began to feel that he 
had to do more than write flip, tart an- 
swers. These writers had no pastors, no 
friends, no wise counselors. They were ow dilke 
a part of the masses which have under- a 
gone a psychic disintegration in the past “Even 
decades. So Miss Lonelyhearts starts to himself. | 
suffer for them, and to worry about them, called his 
and eventually to serve them. The bur- inden! 
den was immense—a burden, by the way, When 
that an inner-city pastor is in a peculiar werd | 
position to understand—much too large}. 
for one man. His friends razzed him. He 
did not know how to decide himself 
whether or not he should take the bur 
den. But he did. And he cracked up 
under its weight. In one sense, we may 
feel, he was living under the reign of her 
God, revealed in Jesus Christ. We may voungst - 
find that he truly and fully had Scrip-} “Qué 
ture as the rule of faith and practice. He Pip to 
did seek to love and serve his neighbors. little Sp 
But in another sense, of course, he may Mined 
have been merely a nut. ratchec 

Sorting out true disciples from the ) stick, « 
nuts, fortunately, is not our job. The] “She ; 
story of Miss Lonelyhearts provides |ielfio pr 
pointed testimony to one fact. To be] “Gra; 
ruled by Scripture leads to a repudiation |pige yar 
of other rules for living. The place 00 | “{ peli 
which we stand becomes precarious, al- | They | 
though infinitely exciting. With 0° }ill the 
ground rules, no customary activities, }them bel 
no conventional goodness (when Was | pot jn ¢] 
Jesus Christ conventionally or tradition- | “Gray 
ally good?), out beyond where the foxes [board lox 
have their holes and the birds their nests, Juing to ¢ 
we are bidden to live in openness to God ] “gj (y 
where every word of Scripture leaps at fis a little 
us with power, creating faith within US Jiang,” ] 
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In the early fall, as happened nearly 
every year, John went to visit his grand- 
Pparents in the mountains of northern 
New Mexico. Their home was at the edge 
of a quiet village of brown adobe houses, 
very different from the noisy city where 
John lived with his parents. 

“Even my name is different,” he told 
himself. Don Filadelfio, his grandfather, 
called him Juan, and Dona Felicita, his 


“Fgrandmother, called him Juanito. 


When he first arrived, John had to tour 
the yard with his grandfather to see what 
was new. They found the peach tree and 
the apple tree with the swing much the 
same as usual. The dogs and the goats 
were the same, except for two frisky kids. 
Near the cornpatch was something dif- 
ferent—a pigpen enclosing a fat, black 
mother pig and her seven roly-poly 
youngsters. 

“Qué bonitos! (How pretty!)” 
John to Don Filadelfio. He had learned a 
little Spanish during these visits. He 


said 


leaned over the fence and gently 
scratched the mother pig with the end of 
astick, “What’s her name?” 
“She is called,” answered Don Fila- 
delfio proudly, “Graciela.” 
“Graciela,” John repeated. “That's a 
"ce name. It means Grace, doesn't it?” 
“L believe so,” said Don Filadelfio. 
Then John had to learn the names of 
ill the young pigs. While he was tickling 
them behind the ears, he noticed a weak 
pot in the fence. 
“Grandfather,” he said, 
board loose on this side. I think it’s begin- 
ling to crack,” 
“Si (ves),” Don Filadelfio agreed, “it 
Salittle broken. I am going to fix it ma 


“there’s a 


ana.” John knew that manana meant 
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MANANA 


by Edith J. Agnew 


“tomorrow.” He also knew that in his 
grandfather's speech it meant “some day, 
I don’t know when.” 

Just then Dojia Felicita’s voice rose 
behind them. “Your mananas! Maybe 
next vear. But on my manana we are go- 
ing to make chicos.” 

“Good!” said John. 

Don Filadelfio winked at him. “This is 
Monday. On Tuesday, you will see, we 
shall make chicos.” 

Sure enough, early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, John and his grandfather found 
themselves in the cornpatch cutting ripe 
ears of corn and tossing them into a bas- 
ket. They emptied it beside an old-fash- 
ioned mud oven shaped like a beehive. 

Dona Felicita built a fire in the oven 
and let it burn slowly for several hours. 
By late afternoon it had died down to a 
bed of glowing coals. 

With John’s help, Dojfia Felicita 
splashed whole ears of corn into a tub of 
water, fished them out again, and pitched 
them into the oven. There they steamed 
and sizzled, and began to smell delicious. 
Don Filadelfio helped her set a flat stone 
before the oven door. Then Grandmother 
went into the house to cook supper on 
her new electric stove. 

John asked, because he had forgotten, 
“How long do we leave the corn in the 
oven?” 

“All night,” said Dona Felicita. “And 
then we pull back the shucks and hang 
the ears on the clothesline to dry.” 

“May we eat some tomorrow?” 

“We shall see,” said Grandmother. “At 
least we'll have some before your grand- 
father’s manana.” 

They ate supper and played a few 
games of Chinese checkers before bed 





tine. 


John woke up early the next morning. 
“May I open the oven and look at the 
chicos?” he called to Dona Felicita. 

Dona Felicita 
kitchen, “Si, si!” 

In a minute she heard a loud wail and 
dashed out into the yard. “Juanito! What 
has happened?” 

Almost crying, John stood beside the 
oven. It was open and empty, and corn- 
cobs were scattered all over the ground. 
Under the apple tree lay Graciela, grimt- 
ing contentedly, with all seven piglets 
tumbled around her. 

“Look,” complained John. “Graciela 


answered from the 


has opened the oven and chewed up all 
our chicos. See, the stone has cooled off 
enough so she could push it away with 
her snout. She must have smelled the 
chicos and squeezed out of the pen 
where the board was broken.” 

“It is true,” admitted Don Filadelfio, 
who had come outdoors. “To fix that 
fence I waited one manana too long.” 

“So you did,” agreed Dona Felicita. 
“But now let us get the pigs back into 
the pen.” 

“Right now? Before breakfast?” ques- 
tioned John. 

“Right now,” she answered. “Before 
breakfast. But first you 
straightened up at that—“find a strong 
board and nail up that broken place.” 

At the breakfast table, after the fence 
was mended and the pigs were back in 
the pen, Don Filadelfio said, “We can 
make more chicos, | hope—mafana.” 

John and Doja Felicita both gave him 
a peculiar look, “No,” said Dota Feli- 
cita firmly. “We make them today.” 

And they did. 


men”—John 
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n Pre-professional. Pre-engineering, Musi Libera! Arts College of 1iso students. Degrees: 
2ess Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- B.S.. B.S. and M.S. in Educ., B.B.A., B.M. and Bi 
& Secondary Education Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh Founded in 181 
Write Director of Admissions, New Concord. Ohio Write: Director of New 





t Cced. moderate cost 

umanities. Ed uc cati on Bus. Admin., Sciences 
sional for r y. medicine. etc. New dorm 

gym oe 4 Theodore A. Rath, Pres., 





Bloomfield. nN. 4. 


CARROLL ¢ OLLEG . PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian MAEN’S COLLEGE 
t 3 —_ in 187 Coeducationa!l 4-yr. Liberal Arts oe 7 . 
r u accredited. International student | WWI STVMINSTE R COLL EGE ae 
na Milwaukee t Distin e program in Christian atmosphere . * - is 
aeodiaa rit ‘ President’ Offic: c on ersona ounseling. Suburban Kansas City. Write: Presbyterian. four-year liberal arts college for 
} ray Woeuheshe. F BH ‘ oe Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. red - — wg tH — oe g 
oo : . “4° 5° * 4 exe of . ae de Admission by College Boards 
CENTRE COLLEGE OF * sa . STE RL ING ce JILLEGE Statins. Write: Director of Admissions, Fulton. 
¢ tradition af : ae i m , 
KE NTU Cc ‘KY — "Cc oeducat 2 ~ Arts Curriculum. Academic Excellence. Fully 
' educationa b Accredited. Wholesome Christian Emphasis , 
] CEEBS Write: President Wm. McCreery. Dept. ‘PL. Sterling. WOMEN s COLLEGES 
Write fe Office. Box - L., Centre Kansas. 
Gcleen. Danville, Kentucky. . a Pd ~ Par nh) —Presby 
tel BEAVER C OLLEGE Liberal 
and professional curricula rants B.A S., 
COE COLLEGE TRINITY UNIVERSITY B.F.A. degrees. Fully accredited. Seventy-acre 
. Sea Antonio, Veuse urban campus 20 minutes from Philadelphia 
. . A libera! arts « C ationa! universit; Writ Admissi Offi " P, Be 
Two new dormitories now i ollering ecanlity tadraatian . oe ~g wooed oe. Box aver 
m® om open. Academic excellence ! demic areas. graduate an i unde: 
~} ents ' ate. Completely accredit« Spon sored ’ “ 
i Christian orientation $ : y 7 4s 8 i iv . 
Majors in 22 fields. Four- by tng ban edger 9 th (a pri “es WILSON 
ear teacher education. Air | ove ioe scholars ’ aid an ex tins 
, ; new 107-acre > CE 
Force ROTC. Write: Direc- é: seus Cts. CA te ae A Leading Eastern College for Women 
tor of Admissions, Coe Col- fi = James Woodin Laurie, President fe 
lege, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Write: Wilson College. Box L, Chambersburg, 


Tt on U LU M ( OL L EG E COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
COLLEGE OF EMPORIA | fits, presrnscan, Coleg staated, 1 | CORDUCATIO a 
Gre at ” Smok ies u accredited 3A 


. ’ tea ‘ore wr, 7 — 

Emporic, Konsos ; i Whcolesor Christian atmos- WEST NOTTINGHAM ! recta ‘ 
student bo jy. Mo ate costs Coed. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate, Thorough 

four-vear Liberal Arts Colleue Raymond eo Rankin, President. Greeneville, Tenn. | demic preparation throug college-study-plan, 
Bachelor degrees offered in cellent guidance program. Varsity sports, golf. 

Ml Ed , Oo#8 3 way Phila -Balto. Camp & Summer School. Cal 

as Pheer reemmere = Norman C. Farniot, Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, 

the profession the minastry, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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adhe rd naga wes —1et~hep =r | BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
COLLEGE OF Wor ISTE K A PSRSONAL CARSON LONG see aien 


Ed 
ur-year Liberal Arts Academic Adventure the whole boy-—physically, mentally, spirits 
o ors and sen- A ALA P How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Pr 
ex ent prepsratior 2 ‘ for college and life 125th vear of character 
ofessions. Write to TH LOGICA , y ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $146 
Ovwecter of Admissions Best, 1S. Weoster, Ohic, euaut wa aY HMAN PR Box 45, New Bi field. Pe yt Y 


. , ' ' 7" , 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE |- ome = FORK UNION MILITARY 28 
; U L S A Largest Presby terian- Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has nore 

. ences. Fully accred- affiliated university. | honor roll 50% . Develops concentration. A 
. ; Write Oirector colleg arts & sciences, engi- | ROTC highest rating. Modern bidgs.. 2 gyms, 
oA Ademsvoms Sects and Cikins College, Cikins. Ai _ siness, music, law, grad- | Separate Jr. School Grades 5-8, 64th yr. C 
West Virginia uate. downtown: bachelors. mas- | Or. 4. C. Wicker, Box 61, Fork Union, Virginia: 

ters. doctor of education degrees. 


, Tv CL ve City, excelle faculty, small classes, 1 : 
GHOVE CITY ¢ OLLEGE "Fonee. R — buildings modern equipment. | i EDDIE Where Christian influences preva 
pare! ATS GAG —- beautiful cz uses. national fraternities and | the development of character is combined wi 
Christian principles to sees pe Sepu -— to - | scholastic attainment. A college preparatory 
rts s Music ororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location for boys, grades 7-12. Fully accredited, All 
WRITE Director of University of Tulse | just off NJ. Turnpike (Exit 8). For catalog 
Admissions Tulse 4, Oklohome |= Or. C. O. Moreng, Hdm., Box 5-5, Hightstow 
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President 1. Gtantey Harker. 
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